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Today more than ever before, it’s 
smart to protect with paint. It always 
costs more NOT to paint. 


See your paint dealer, decorator or 
painting contractor today. Ask him 
about the new paints, varnishes and 
lac quers, Learn about the roof coat- 
ings, caulking compounds, putties and 
waxes that protect your home invest- 
ment. 








Give your home the individuality that reflects 
your personality. It’s easy to do with paint. For to- 
day’s modern paints come in a practically unlimited 
choice of colors. You'll enjoy color-styling your 
rooms with the easy-to-use paints that make your 
home more cheerful, more personally yours. 





PF-451 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, Inc. 
1500 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Send booklet: “Color and your Modern Home.” I en- 
close 10¢ to cover cost of handling and postage. 
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© 1951, Nationa Parnt, 
VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CITY ZONE STATE WasHINGTON, D. C. 














There’s a big difference between 


walnut...... walrus 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


TRAOCE- Man 










There is nothing like “Ethyl” gasoline ... for bringing out the 


top performance of a new car 


. . . Or making an older one feel young again! 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N. Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride . .. sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid) . . . oll soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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ASK YOUR 'DEALER 





PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 


Time for the public to act 


Acme 


Crime hearing. Through TV, Americans saw the challenge of the underworld. 


The almost incredible revela- 
tions in the hearings before the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee are a 
challenge that the American public 
should accept with righteous wrath. Is 
the sinister relationship of organized 
crime and politics an inevitable prod- 
uct of what we choose to call the 
“American way of life”? Is our sys- 
tem of government so ineffective that 
those with political ambitions must ac- 
cept the sponsorship of crooked politi- 
cal machines and the companionship 
and contributions of professional gam- 
blers, racketeers and other lawbreak- 
ers? Is democracy so inefficient that it 
is possible for underworld characters 
to control important political parties 
and dictate the candidates it shall run 
for office? 

What other impression can the 
world get from testimony given at the 
hearings? And who can blame them if 
they wonder about the moral leader- 
ship of this nation that the world looks 
to for guidance and support? 
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Who is to blame for the sorry 
spectacle? It is not only the crooked 
officials, the conniving politicians, or 
the racketeers themselves. The blame 
is ours for tolerating government by 
expediency or favoritism, whether it be 
on the local or national level. 
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It was brought out at the Ke- 
fauver committee hearings that some 
15 million people wager on horse races 
and other forms of gambling, and that 
the total stakes amounted to $20 bil- 
lion yearly. If the bookmaker is guilty, 
aren’t all those who do business with 
him equally guilty of lawbreaking? 
Moreover, he could not long ply his 


illegal trade without the support of 
those who place bets with him and 
who might otherwise be law-abiding 
citizens. 

William O’Dwyer, former mayor 
of our largest city who was appointed 
by President Truman as Ambassador 
to Mexico, stated before the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee: “There 
are things you have to do politically if 
you want to get co-operation.” Does 
that include the appointment to impor- 
tant positions of men with underworld 
connections? If he was unaware of 
such connections when the appoint- 
ments were made, then he did not live 
up to his responsibility to investigate 
fully those to whom he was entrusting 
the public’s welfare. 
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During the course of the crime 
committee’s hearings, Senator Charles 
W. Tobey challenged Frank Costello, 
the onetime immigrant who is reputed 
to be the most powerful man in the 
underworld: “What did you ever do 
for your country as a good citizen?” 
Costello’s reply, “I paid my taxes,” 
was received with uproarious laughter. 
And in that sympathetic laughter was 
disclosed the reason why the under- 
world is able to flaunt our laws. 

The committee hearings were fol- 
lowed avidly by millions of people on 
television screens; millions read the 
detailed reports published in newspa- 
pers and magazines. How will those 
citizens react? Will they regard it only 
as an interesting “show,” or will they 
accept this insolent challenge to the 
forces of decency? It is not enough to 
shudder at conditions that exist; those 
conditions will last only as long as the 
people tolerate them. It is time to do 
something about it. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


Civil Defense: In my opinion “The 
Front Moves to Main Street” [ Nation, 
March 7] is one of the best articles writ- 
ten [on civil defense] because it reveals 
the woeful weakness of American cities. 

In your estimate of the attitude the 
Russian government may have toward 
American cities, I am sure that you took 
up the general opinion held by members 
of the Milwaukee Civil Defense and Dis- 
aster Committee—that in the long run the 
only sure protection is to reduce the tar- 
get value of cities. We in Milwaukee are 
now engaged in that fundamental opera- 
tion. 

Frank P. Zener, mayor, Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 


Illustrating the Point: I was 
greatly pleased with “How One Teacher 
Refutes Marxism” [Education, March 
21). 

I am glad you chose the photo of me 
holding Edward T. Leech’s Utopia on the 
Rocks. This collection of newspaper arti- 
cles on “British socialism in action” is a 
good answer to those who claim there is 
much difference between socialism and 
communism. 

Tuomas J. SHEtty, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


No Toehold: I was impressed with 
your article “Why Europe’s Money Flows 
to Uruguay” [World, March 21], espe- 
cially with the last paragraph in which 
conditions in that country were described 
as so ideal and attractive that no “ism” or 
other freak, whatever the label, would 
have any chance to get even a toehold. 
The Uruguayan technique of free, open 
discussion is the only proper approach in 
the long run. 

C. F. Rieper, Sycamore, Ohio. 





Buffalo Buyers: I’m glad you are 
putting in some good licks on the subject 
of the buffalo [Resources, March 21]. 
This topic has been neglected. I am in- 
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So PROUD..SO HAPPY ! 


GAINES 
nourishes 
EVERY 
INCH 
of your 
dog! 


EYES, 
EARS 
Alert 


BODY 
Sound 


—anhd Gaines Meal 
COSTS LESS THAN 2 AS MUCH 
to feed as canned dog foods! 


ALL THIS NOURISHMENT 
IN EACH POUND OF GAINES! 


As much body-building pro- 
teins as in 114 lbs. fresh beef— 
and as much of the B-complex 
vitamins thiamine and ribo- 
flavin as in 4 Ibs. beef. 


.. 


As much calcium and phos- 
phorus for strong bones and 
teeth and as much essential 
niacin as in 7 quarts Grade-A 
milk. As much fat as in 1% 
ozs. fresh creamery butter. 


As much vitamin A as in 1 Ib. 
garden-fresh tomatoes—as 
much iron as in 2 Ibs. fresh 

» liver—and as much food en- 
ergy as in 1% loaves whole- 
wheat bread. 


Copyright 1951 by General Foods Corp. 
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Ameritas Largest-Selling Dog tood 


When you feed Gaines Meal—America’s 
largest-selling dog food—you get so much 
nourishment for your money that you can 
actually save up to 60% in feeding costs. 
And Don't Be Fooled by 
Low-Priced, Low-Grade Meals! 
It is risky business to let low prices tempt 
you into buying inferior meals dangerously 
low in nourishment. They are no bargain! 
Gaines, with its wealth of balanced nour- 
ishment that nourishes EVERY INCH of your 
dog, is your truly economical buy. 


YOU MAKE AN 
EXTRA SAVING 


by buying the big 25-Ib. 
and 50-Ib. bags . . . wher- 
ever dog food is sold! 


A Product of General Foods 








NEVER BEFORE SUCH 


LIFE-LIKE TONE 













I you've been listening to records 
played over an ordinary table- 
honograph, the tone of this new 
hilco will be a revelation to you! 


For Philco—and only Philco— 
brings you the famous yt phos 
Reproducer which plays all records 
with better tone than recorded music 
has ever been played before! 


Like all Philco Phonographs, this 
beautiful Philco Table Combination 


Table Radio-Phonograph 1330, $99.95* 


The Phileo Super"Tone Reproducer 


in any Table tadio-phonograph 
at so low 2 price f 


Se 





the secref— 


plays all records, all sizes, all speeds 
... gives you as much as 5 hours of 
continuous music from a single load- 
ing of LP records. 


This beautiful Philco Table Com- 
bination of course incorporates a 
glorious-toned Philco Radio of fine 
sensitivity and performance. 


You must see and hear the new 
Philcos to realize —‘“There’s no tone 
like Philco Tone.” 


*Price subject to change. 


Compare—and you'll agree nothing equals 


PHILCO 


the Full-Fidelity Phonograph 





terested in these bison. How can I get in 
touch with Fish and Wildlife Service? 
Tueo. B. McCutcHeon, Bellaire, Mich. 


@ @ Where can I obtain surplus buf- 
falo? 
Wa ter Farton, Milroy, Ind. 


Prospective buffalo buyers should di- 
rect inquiries to Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. F & W sells a limited 
number of excess buffalo each October, 
handling orders on a first-come, first- 
served basis.—Ed. 


TV Did It: A lot of odd and amus- 
ing situations were created as a result of 
the fascination of the televised New York 
hearings of the Senate crime committee. 
Your story mentions housewives who 
skipped their household tasks and busi- 
nessmen who played truant from their 
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Yardley for Pathfinder 


offices [Radio-TV, April 4]. The news- 
papers gave other details. ... 

But I think the funniest situation I 
read about was that of the beauty shop 
which found it had to rent a TV set to 
get the ladies to come in and keep their 
shampoo-and-wave appointments! 

James Lacey, New York. 


Credit to Congress: I want to sec- 
ond Felix Morley’s motion to acknowl- 
edge our debt to Congress [The World 
and Us, March 21]. Our representatives 
are hard workers, devoted to the best in- 
terests of the Republic, and I think the 
few phonies among them have negligible 
power. ... 


R. H. James, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


Manpower Shortage: I have just 
read “Can Germany Provide Aircraft 
Workers?” [Business, March 7]. It dis- 
gusted me. There are many able, willing 
and loyal Americans without jobs and I 
know whereof I speak. 

My husband, 37, is a good automo- 
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tive mechanic with many years experi- 
ence in Minnesota garages. Last January, 
because of a business slump, he was laid 
off at Willmar, Minn., where he had 
worked for two years. 

We left Minnesota, intending to find 
work in these so-called manpower short- 
age areas of the West, but my husband 
heard the most ridiculous excuses before 
he finally found work. “No men needed” 
was the most frequent... . 

They don’t need auto mechanics— 
they only want experienced aircraft me- 
chanics. Now how can one get the experi- 
ence unless one gets a chance to work at 
it? Furthermore, a man with years of me- 
chanic’s training and experience, whether 
on autos, tractors, trucks or machines, 
can certainly learn in short order the me- 
chanics of an airplane. The know-how is 
there, only the experience is lacking. 

When good Americans can’t get jobs 
and we have to import foreign labor to 
fill our needs, there’s something wrong 
somewhere. 


L. G., Deming, N.M. 


Serviceman’s Viewpoint: I was 
browsing through an old PATHFINDER at 
the Service Club when I ran across your 
editorial “Stop Doling Out Dollars” 
| Talking It Over, Dec. 27]. I have never 
read truer words. 

I and a few thousand others feel that 
it is going just a little too far when we 
servicemen not only give up our families 
and loved ones to serve overseas, but also 
have to pay from $10 to $30 or $40 a 
month in taxes. 

It simply boils down to the fact that 
we have to pay the U.S. Government to 


serve it and must help pay expenses of | 


the materials and weapons we are re- 
quired to use. 
USAF Serceant, Guam, Mariana 
Islands. 


Gold & Socialism: We of this gold- 
producing section are somewhat intrigued 
*by your comment on “Why Fort Knox Is 
Losing Its Gold” [Nation, March 21}. 
Are we getting poorer? “No,” say the 
economists in Washington, “the rest of 
the world is getting richer.” 

This is the kind of senseless palaver 
Washington is feeding the people today. 
But gold continues to be . . . the only 
world-wide standard of value. 

Epwarp C. Uren, Nevada City, Calif. 


ee We are to all intents and pur- 
poses making a gift of this gold by trans- 
ferring to foreign accounts dollar cred- 
ina 

We now have a form of controlled 
capitalism with supports, props, controls, 
rules, regulations, restrictions, edicts, di- 
rectives, etc. To call it free enterprise is 
nonsense. A deaf person can hear the 
clank of the chains of socialism a mile 
away. 

Hersert L. KiincensMitH, Yuba 

City, Calif. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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“HELP!” CRIED THE BOY. “OVER HERE! HELP!” 


He went under 
the ice to 
save a hoy’s life 






Telephone lineman braves icy water three times. Other members 


of construction crew help in rescue and resuscitation. 


I+ was a cold winter afternoon and a 
telephone construction crew was work- 
ing along South Road in Bedford, 
Massachusetts. ‘ 
Suddenly they heard a boy’s voice 


from a nearby creek. 
“Help! . . . over here... help! 


Robert B. Foley was the first tele- 
phone man to reach the bank. A frantic 
boy told him that his buddy, Donald 
King, had fallen into a hole and was 
under the ice. 


” 


Foley crawled over the surface flat 
on his stomach to distribute his weight 
and keep the ice from breaking. He 
got to the hole and without hesitating 
let himself down in the water, clear 
out of sight. 


He went down twice without finding 
Donald. Then the boy on the bank 
yelled ... 

“No, not that hole. The one over 
there.” 

Down went Foley for the third time, 
pushing himself along under the ice 


toward a smaller hole, five or six feet 
away. 

The next few seconds seemed like 
years, for he was out of sight. Then 
suddenly there was a splashing in the 
open water. It was Foley, and he had 
the boy in his arms. 


Immediately John F. Fitzgerald, the 
foreman of the construction crew — 
trained for first aid in emergencies — 
started to resuscitate the boy and had 
him breathing by the time the police 


and firemen arrived with an inhalator. 


There’s a postscript to the story that 
you might like to hear. 


In recognition of their deed, Robert 
Foley and John Fitzgerald were given 
Vail Medals, the traditional awards to 
telephone people for meritorious acts 
performed in the public service. Robert 
Foley also was awarded a bronze medal 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund. Malcolm 
S. Cate, Jr., Harold G. Nelson, John T. 
Cochran, Howard C. Roche and James 
H. Lucas, the other members of the 
crew, received Company Citations. 


HELPING HANDS —This is just one of many stories of the skill, courage 
and resourcefulness of telephone men and women in times of emergency. 
... Not all of them tell of the saving of a life. But there is scarcely a minute 
that someone in trouble or urgent need does not turn to the telephone for help. 


No matter what the hour of the day or night, you know that telephone 
people will do everything they can to be of service. And do it willingly 


and courteously, with all possible speed. . . 


. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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How can you explain 


these times 


To you, the world is in a pretty 
sorry state. But not to a boy. He’s 
growing up in times like these. He 
doesn’t remember anything much 
different. 


Perhaps you ought to remind him 
that many precious things may be 
taken from him, temporarily. Many 
prized American freedoms, rights 
and opportunities must be suspended 
for a while, as the price of arming 
the nation against aggression. 


But warn him that there may be 
danger of losing these freedoms 


permanently. Because there are 


to a boy? 


some people who, for years, have 


said, “The government ought to own 
and run things. The railroads, for 
example, and the electric light and 
power companies.” And right now 
the defense program may give these 
people a new opportunity for putting 
over their idea of government owner- 


ship and permanent controls. 


And tell him that the real name 
of this idea is socialism, and that 
most Americans don’t want it. For 
socialism means that people have 
less money, and fewer rights and 
privileges. 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’ —Sundays—CBS—9 P.M., Eastern Time. 
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Tell him we all must make sacri- 
fices today. But tell him, also, that 
when we give up any of our free- 
doms, we must be sure to keep the 
claim check that says, “Return to 
bearer on demand.” 


To help everyone remember the 
difference between temporary emer- 
gency powers and permanent social- 
ism, this reminder is published by 
America’s business-managed, tax- 
paying Electric Light and Power 
Companies*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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European 


The Cover. This excellent camera 
portrait of Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito 
contentedly puffing a cigarette por- 
trays a man of apparent calm. Actually 
Tito is a man of many troubles. His 
Communist nation is ringed by Soviet 
satellites, heavily armed and awaiting 
only the word from Moscow. This is 
what newsmen call the “invasion sea- 
son.” Will Stalin’s gang dare to at- 
tack? See “The Reds Who Hate 
Stalin,” page 20. 

* 2&2 

Next Issue. The coming peace 
treaty will leave Japan independent 
but poor. She must trade to live— 
either with the millions of buyers in 
the Red orbit or against stiffer compe- 
tition in the West. Communist prom- 
ises of power in a future war may lure 
leaders who have lost an empire. Will 
free Japan be friend or foe? Patn- 
FINDER appraises the odds in the May 
2 issue. 
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Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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Would you believe 


it-t this f the 
same man ! 


Grooming hair with Krem!l makes 
the big difference. Prove it to your- 
self today! Read how it’s done. 
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Here he foolishly 
plasters his thin- 
ning hair down 
with a greasy, 
sticky hair dress- 
ing which makes 
his hair look less 
than he has. An 
unattractive shiny, 
greasy-looking film 
shows through on 
his scalp. 
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Here he wisely 
grooms his thin- 
ning hair with 
Kreml Hair Tonic 
to avoid that 
greasy, plastered- 
down look—to make 
hair look thicker. 


Is your hair getting thin on top or re- 
ceding at the temples? Then don’t em- 
phasize the fact by gluing your hair down 
with greasy products which give you 
that ‘scalped’ look—which leave such an 
unattractive shiny, greasy-looking film 
showing through on the scalp. Give thin- 
ning hair special grooming. Now’s the 
time to start using Kreml Hair Tonic. 

Kreml contains a special combination 
of rare ingredients that are found in no 
other hair tonic in the world. Kreml is 
especially prepared to groom hair in such 
a way that it looks thicker—like more 
than you have. Krem! keeps hair always 
looking healthy and handsome—so natu- 
rally well-groomed—never greasy, sticky 
or plastered down. That’s why it’s also 

referred among men with full heads of 
Pair who despise greasy goo on their hair. 

Also a marvelous treatment to remove 
dead, dried-up scalp skin cells and dan- 
druff flakes—to give your scalp a delight- 
ful ‘wake-up’ tingle. Your hair and scalp 
always feel so CLEAN. Change to Kreml! 


Stak font 
IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Krem] 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 


never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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PULLING A 16-FOOT HARROW with his multi-purpose, diesel oil-burning 
tractor, William Gisler of Carmarillo, California prepares, in a single day, 40 acres 


TANK TRUCK DRIVER brings fuels and lubricants 
right to the farm. Oilmen have constantly improved 
the quality of the petroleum products America uses. 
For example, 2 gallons of gasoline now do the work 3 
did in 1925—although gasoline today is priced about 
the same. 


LETTUCE FARMER blasts leaf worms with new in- 
secticides. Today the average farmer raises enough 
food to feed 15 people—against 9 in 1920. Also, with 
oil-powered machinery, he no longer has to use a large 
part of his land to feed work animals. 


of beanland for planting. This would have taken over a week with horse-drawn 
equipment. On America’s farms today, 4 men do the work 14 used to do. 


Oil Puts Record 178 Million Horsepower 
To Work On U.S. Farms 


The American farmer’s all-out 
food production drive this year is 
sparked by the world’s greatest power 
plant—178 million horsepower* in me- 
chanical energy—twice that of 1940. 

This enormous energy, powered by 
oil, is more than that used in all Amer- 
ica’s factories combined. It is the big 
reason why the U. S., with far fewer 
farm workers, now produces 40% more 
food than ten years ago. 

Meeting the farmer’s sharply in- 
creased needs for fuels and lubricants is 
just part of the oilman’s service to the 
farmer. Chemical magic, born of con- 
stant petroleum research, provides in- 
secticides, weed killers, fertilizers, tires 


and rust preventives to further boost 
the yield per acre. 

The oil industry’s contribution on 
the food front is typical of its service to 
the nation. 

In peace or war, America’s thou- 
sands of privately-managed oil compa- 
nies provide the public with the finest 
oil products in the world at the world’s 
lowest prices. 

This has come about because free 
men, competing vigorously over the 
years, have out-distanced the world in 
their race to out-distance each other. 
The benefits of this competition go to 
you and the nation. 


*Latest estimates of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INsTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


whether General Douglas MacArthur would return to the U.S. per- 
manently. Spokesmen close to the JCS were predicting that MacArthur 
would make his permanent home in the Philippines, where he has con- 
siderable personal holdings. Moreover, it was highly possible that he 
might take command of the Philippine Army in which he has held the 
rank of field marshal since 1936. 


IT WAS SECRETARY OF DEFENSE GEORGE C. MARSHALL who made the final recommenda-— 
tion that MacArthur be removed. Marshall, however, did not put it up 
to the President as an ultimatum. He did not say, as was erroneously 


reported in Washington, that either he or MacArthur would have to go. 


THE DECISION TO FIRE MACARTHUR WAS NOT MADE HASTILY. General Omar N. Bradley, . 


chairman of the JCS; Army Chief of Staff General J. Lawton Collins 
and Marshall had consulted almost continuously with the President 
since Sunday, April 8, and every possible way of solving the 
MacArthur problem without relieving him of his command was reviewed. 


arrived in Tokyo on Monday, had no idea that the firing of MacArthur 
was imminent. The first Pace knew of the discharge of one of his 
generals was when he was informed by a member of MacArthur's staff. 


that Lt. General Matthew B. Ridgway, who replaces MacArthur, be pro- 
moted to full general. Pentagoners now doubt that Truman will try to 
make Ridgway a five-star general, even for prestige purposes as 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in the Pacific. Moreover, 
there is a slight possibility that Senate Republicans might try to 
block a five-star rank for Ridgway, principally as a protest measure 
against the MacArthur firing. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S REQUEST FOR $10 BILLION IN NEW TAXES, revised downward from 
the $16.5 billion first proposed by Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder, faces rough treatment by the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Some members think Snyder understates the current excess of Govern- 
ment receipts over payments and that the income by June will be even 
larger than the $3 billion Snyder now estimates. 


ee 


revenue. The Administration may be lucky if Congress votes for more 
than $5 billion. 

COMMERCE SECRETARY CHARLES SAWYER must explain to the House Appropriations Com— 
mittee why the Commerce Department feels it's necessary to hire 32 new 
press agents at salaries ranging between $8,000 and $11,400 a year. 





labor leaders will last. Labor men say they will refuse to make any 
"no strike" pledge until effective price controls are in force and 
until the Government guarantees to honor escalator clauses in 
contracts providing for cost-of-living increases. Moreover, labor 
still distrusts Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson and prefers to do 
business directly with the President. Upshot of a complete Presiden-— 
tial sell-out to labor would be Wilson's resignation. 


A BRITISH GOVERNMENT EXPERT ON OIL is in Washington for talks with U.S. offi- 
cials on the situation in Iran: The British want to get tough with 
Iran to prevent the Tehran government from taking over the Anglo- 


Iranian Oil Co. and they want the Americans to back them up. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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to get there... MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Traveling to the Arizona Desert 
(above)—or to any other spot in 
our beautiful country —more cars 
roll on Goodyear tires than on any 
other kind. And it’s to your ad- 
vantage to know why! 

It’s because car makers put 
more Goodyear Super-Cushions 
on the new cars than any other 
tire. 


It’s also because motorists, in 


their own day-after-day driving 
experience, find that the Super- 
Cushion leads in all-around per- 
formance—and they buy more 
Goodyear Super-Cushions than 
any other low-pressure tire. 


Doesn’t it stand to reason that 
the tire that gives the most people 
the greatest satisfaction—in safe- 
ty, soft ride and mileage—is the 
best tire for you to buy? 


SuperS ce cushion vy 


GOODSYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Pathfinder 


MacArthur, rebel or hero 
What happens now in Korea will decide 


whether Truman was right in firing him 


“I deeply regret that it becomes 
my duty as President and Commander in 
Chief of the United States military forces 
to replace you as Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers; Commander in Chief, 
United -Nations Command; Commander 
in Chief, Far East and Commanding Gen- 
eral, U.S. Army, Far East. 

“You will turn over your commands, 
effective at once, to Lt. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway... .” 

So ended, at 1 a.m. Washington time 
on April 11, 1951, the argument between 
Harry S. Truman and Douglas MacAr- 
thur. And so began what is undoubtedly 
destined to be one of the great contro- 
versies of American history. 

Had the five-star general, brilliant 
military servant of his country for 50 
years, been a sincere, farsighted prophet 
advocating the only course which could 
halt Communist imperialism and save the 
free world? Or had he been an egotistical, 
arbitrary, insubordinate soldier, deliber- 
ately undercutting his Commander in 
Chief in pursuit of a policy to which no 
United States or United Nations official 
would give endorsement? 

Whatever the answer—and time and 
the Russians alone could provide it— 
nothing could detract from the classical 


human drama involved in the battle of 
giants between the President of the 
United States and the Supreme Com- 
mander in the Pacific. 

The Record. Ever since the Korean 
War began MacArthur had needled the 
Administration to do more in Asia. On 
July 31, 1950, three weeks after he was 
named Commander in Chief of the United 
Nations forces in Korea, he flew unau- 
thorized to Formosa to confer with Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek on possible 
use of Chiang’s Nationalist Chinese. On 
his own authority he turned down for the 
time being Chiang’s offer of 33,000 troops. 

On Aug. 26 he sent a letter to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, declaring 
Formosa vital to U.S. defenses in Asia. 
The letter was distributed to the press 
before the President saw it. Truman 
ordered it withdrawn. It was. 

On Oct. 15 the President flew to 
Wake Island to confer with MacArthur 
and announced they were in “complete 
unanimity” on the Korean situation. 

In November MacArthur launched a 
U.N. offensive to the Korean-Manchurian 
border. It brought Red China into the 
war, resulted in a retreat of U.N. troops 
far below the 38th Parallel. 

On Dec. 6, 1950, MacArthur received 
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Last mile. Douglas MacArthur enters his Tokyo headquarters for final conferences. 
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Acme 
New commander. General Matthew B. 
Ridgway takes the reins in the Far East. 


from the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Truman 
order that all Government officials must 
clear statements with the State and De- 
fense Departments. 

On March 20, 1951, the JCS in- 
formed MacArthur that the President 
was considering a statement that the U.N. 
was ready to open negotiations for a 
settlement in Korea. On the same day 
MacArthur, answering a letter from 
House Republican Leader Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., predicted that communism 
would be defeated in Asia rather than in 
Europe as the Administration believed. 

Four days later MacArthur issued 
his own independent offer to negotiate 
with the Chinese commander in the field. 

The Decision. On April 5, Martin 
released MacArthur’s letter in a speech 
to the House. An immediate outcry for 
the general’s ouster came from Allied 
capitals around the world. After a week 
of discussions with Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Truman made up his mind. 

“With deep regret,” he said, “I 
have concluded that General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur is unable to give his 
wholehearted support to the policies of 
the United States Government and of the 
United Nations in matters pertaining to 
his official duties. .. . 

“Full and vigorous debate on matters 
of national policy is a vital element in 
the Constitutional system of our free 
democracy. It is fundamental, however, 
that military commanders must be gov- 
erned by the policies and directives is- 
sued to them in the manner provided by 
our laws and Constitution. In time of 
crisis this consideration is particularly 
compelling. 

“General MacArthur’s place in 
history as one of our greatest com- 
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Last word? Press Secretary Joseph Short (left) announces MacArthur firing. 


manders is fully established. The nation 
owes him a debt of gratitude for the dis- 
tinguished and exceptional service which 
he has rendered his country in posts of 
great responsibility. For that reason I 
repeat my regret at the necessity for the 
action I feel compelled to take. . . .” 
Yet, as Truman knew, appeals to 
Constitutional principles, however sound, 
and tributes to MacArthur, however 
polite, would not be enough to head off 
the enormous repercussions of the gen- 
eral’s removal. Some Republicans im- 


MacArthur’s career 


1903. Graduated from West 
Point with highest grades in 25 
years. 

1918. Served in France, be- 
came youngest Division Com- 
mander. 

1919. Became youngest Su- 
perintendent of Military Academy. 

1930. Became youngest Army 
Chief of Staff in history. 

1935. Headed mission to Phil- 
ippines, drafted plan for defense. 

1937. Retired from active 
duty. 

1941. Recalled and assigned 
to Philippines. Commanded their 
defense and in 1942 escaped to Aus- 
tralia. 

1944. Became five-star gen- 
eral. 

1945. Assumed command of 
all American ground forces in Pa- 
cific. Later accepted surrender of 
Japan. 

1950. Named Commander of 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

1951. Relieved of all com- 


mands. 
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mediately began a drive to bring him 
home to testify before Congress on his 
policy differences with the President. 
And after a hasty phone conversation 
with Congressional leaders, the general 
said he would “be delighted to have an 
invitation” to testify before a joint ses- 
sion. 

The Reaction. Domestically, first 
responses favored the President’s de- 
cision since many Americans were fed 
up with the long-dragging Korean War. 
MacArthur’s call for expanding that war 
—even though he said this would mean 
its speedier conclusion—had aroused re- 
sentment in many. 

From most United Nations capitals 
came approval. They had feared his “im- 
petuousness” would provoke “a full-scale 
war” with Red China. In Japan there 
was shock and dismay: Removal of 
MacArthur, who had replaced their own 
discredited God-Emperor in the minds of 
many, might delay for many months a 
final Japanese peace treaty. 

In Moscow there was, -at first, 
silence. There, too, men no doubt won- 
dered whether this meant an end to an 
aggressive American policy in the Far 
East. General Ridgway, hastening back 
to Tokyo from the front, said nothing. 
But two days earlier he had said exactly 
what MacArthur said: 

“TI see no end to the military -opera- 
tions unless there is a political settle- 
ment. ... There is nothing transitory, 
nothing temporary, about this situation 
we are in so far as a fight against com- 
munism is concerned. For Communist 
leaders this is a life and death struggle. 
The Communists will not vary their ob- 
jectives. These fellows are out to destroy 
us no matter how long it takes.” 

Harry Truman had removed a gen- 
eral. But he had not solved the Asiatic 
problem. 








Labor returns 


to the fold 


Angered because it felt that big 
business was dominating the mobilization 
program, the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee had withdrawn its men first from 
the Wage Stabilization Board, then from 
every significant defense agency. 

Labor’s representatives were walking 
out at a tough time—and against a tough 
man: burly, blunt-spoken Charles E. 
Wilson, formerly of General Electric, the 
nation’s Defense Mobilizer. But two fac- 
tors favored their stand: (1) Mr. Tru- 
man, who had tossed Wilson the reins 
and told him to giddap, was beginning 
to get a little restive as Wilson took him 
at his word and rode roughshod over 
some pretty sensitive political groups— 
such as labor and the Cabinet. (2) The 
public and the press seemed to think the 
unions might have a point in demanding 
a more strenuous effort against inflation. 

Finally, the President himself 
stepped in, offered the unions an honored 
place on a new 17-man National Advisory 
Board on Mobilization Policy, with four 
representatives each from labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture and the public. Chair- 
man of the group would be Wilson, but 
Truman would sit in on at least one meet- 
ing a month. 

Truce? Somewhat mollified, the 
United Labor Policy Committee agreed 
to release William Green, George Meany, 
Philip Murray and Walter Reuther to 
serve on the Advisory Board. The labor 
leaders expected the Board to thrash out a 
“package deal” which would give them 
assurances as to an anti-inflationary tax 
program, stronger representation in all 
defense agencies, a tougher price policy 
—and an okay on cost-of-living escalator 
clauses. 
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Van Fleet. He replaces Ridgway as head 
of U.S. forces in Korea (SEE: Hero) 
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Exeunt Rosenbergs. “Your crime is worse than murder 





Wide World 


...” (SEE: The Lord) 


‘Only the Lord can find mercy’ 


Death sentence for A-bomb spies sets a precedent 


Grim, haggard, hoarse, the jurist 
looked down at the prisoners, read the 
sentence in a faint voice. For a week 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman had wrestled 
sleeplessly with his conscience, journeyed 
many times to his synagogue for spiritual 
guidance. Now to atomic spies Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg he declared: 

“Your crime is worse than murder. 
. . . In committing the act of murder, 
the criminal kills only his victim. The 
immediate family is brought to grief, and, 
when justice is meted out, the chapter is 
closed. But in your case, I believe your 
conduct in putting into the hands of the 
Russians the A-bomb—years before our 
best scientists predicted Russia would 
perfect the bomb—has already caused 
the Communist aggression in Korea with 
the resultant casualties exceeding 50,000 
Americans. . . 

“It is not in my power, Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, to forgive you. Only 
the Lord can find mercy for what you 
have done. The sentence of the Court 

i... en” 

Over the silent courtroom, from 
nearby St. Andrew’s Church, tolled the 
12 long strokes of noon. Julius turned 
to his short, rather mousy wife and 
nodded. For the first time in the history 
of American jurisprudence, capital pun- 
ishment had been decreed by a civil 
court for espionage in wartime. 

Prisoners’ Songs. Half an hour 
later, co-conspirator Morton Sobell, con- 
victed of lesser thefts of electronic data, 
received 30 years imprisonment. Sullen, 
unmoved, he strode off to the cell-block. 
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There, in the twilight, guards heard Ethel 
singing One Fine Day (from Madame 
Butterfly) and Goodnight, Irene. Julius 
solemnly intoned The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic. 

Three links in the Russian spy chain 
through which had traveled the most 
jealously guarded of U.S. military secrets 
were thus brought under the hammer of 
American justice. For the full and fan- 
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Gold. In Soviet Atomic Espionage, a tar- 


(SEE: Only the Lord) 


nished name. 


tastic tale of the ring’s operation as a 
whole, the public can turn this week to 
a remarkable report just released by the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy: Soviet Atomic Espionage. 

Compiled for Chairman Brien Mc- 
Mahon (D.-Conn.), by a staff under the 
editorial direction of a 32-year-old Yale 
intellectual, William L. Borden, this 222- 
page account should become a Federal 
best-seller overnight.. Comprehensive but 
crisp, scholarly but not too timid in in- 
terpretation, it pulls together the stories 
of Klaus Fuchs, Bruno Pontecorvo, Allan 
Nunn May, David Greenglass and Harry 
Gold, Sobell and the Rosenbergs. 

How Much? Particularly revealing 
are the estimates rounded up by Borden 
from atomic physicists as to precisely 
what information such men acquired and 
how they rated as scientists. Borden 
concedes that Italian-born, British Pro- 
fessor Pontecorvo (who fled behind the 
Iron Curtain last October) “is considered 
by some to be an even abler scientist 
than Fuchs,” and that “the data to which 
May had access far exceeds the scope of 
any material in the public domain even 
today, six years later.” But he concluded 
that “Fuchs alone has influenced the saf- 
ety of more people and accomplished 
greater damage than any other spy not 
only in the history of the United States 
but in the history of nations.” 

If there is one item of gruesome 
humor to be salvaged from the whole 
shabby chronicle, it is to be found in 
Harry Gold’s testimony about Fuchs. For 
his first meeting with a Soviet agent, 
said Gold, Fuchs was to go to a British 
subway station called Paddington Cres-. 
cent. There he would be met by his “con- 
tact,” who would be carrying a certain 
book for identification. The book: Ben- 
nett Cerf’s Try and Stop Me. 


Kansas alarm clock 


In sleepy Ellsworth, Kan., Earl 
Wesley Scheidt exploded five cases of 
dynamite in the city park. The blast dam- 
aged 100 buildings, was heard 15 miles 
away. Later, from his prison cell, Scheidt 
explained that he only wanted “to wake 
up the town.” 


Miami’s blue moon 


A whispered “Joe sent me” soon 
may be needed to buy an ice cream soda 


*in Miami on Sunday. A one-man crusade 


to enforce century-old state blue laws 
has brought solemn Sabbath quiet to the 
tourist paradise. 

Ellis Chism, a veteran reformer, 
busied himself last fortnight swearing 
out warrants against “whoever follows 
any pursuit .. . on Sunday . . . unless 
the same be work of necessity ... ” 
Chism’s “unnecessary” list includes night 
clubs, florists and city buses. 

Exemptions allow a man to buy a 
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Martini and his wife to go to the movies. 
But their son can’t buy a soda. Stores 
may sell meat, not milk or bread. A brisk 
Sunday black market has sprung up 
while irate citizens await action by the 
Florida legislature. 


Secretary Snyder’s 
rose-colored glasses 


Congressmen anxious to avoid hav- 
ing to pass a new $16.5 billion tax bill 
in the present session thought this week 
that they might be able to get by with 
$10 billion instead. 

Their optimism was based on testi- 
mony by Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder, who told the House Ways and 
Means Committee that the Treasury ex- 
pects a $3 billion surplus for the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, instead 
of a $2.7 billion deficit. The surplus, he 
said, was caused by the fact that tax 
collections are running $2.7 billion above 
what was expected. Meanwhile, Govern- 
ment defense payments for the same 
period lagged $3 billion below estimate. 

Snyder called this a $3 billion sur- 
plus, predicted that revenues under pres- 
ent tax laws in 1952 would also reach 
$3 billion above present estimates. 

Instead of asking for two new tax 
bills as Truman originally did (one to 
raise $10 billion, the other $6.5 billion) 
the Administration would drop the smal- 
ler request, ask this session only for the 
$10 billion—on the basis of Snyder’s 
report of temporary surplus. 

That the surplus was indeed tempo- 
rary was clear to House committee mem- 
bers. As outlined by the President in this 
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Speaker & press. Rayburn (smoking) tells of “terrible danger.” (SEE: Washington) 
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People’s affairs 


The Government is fast ap- 
proaching its World War II civilian 
employment peak (3.4 million) ; 
the February hiring rate averaged 
2,200 daily. The Defense Depart- 
ment alone picked up 1,900 new 
workers a day. 

In the past six months the 
Federal payroll has jumped almost 
half a million dollars daily. The 


record: 


Employes Increase since 
Feb.1951 Sept. 1950 
2,308,000 212,000 
Defense 1,100,000 196,000 
Other 1,208,000 16,000 
Monthly payroll 
$669.5 million 


Total 


$79 million 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in... .. .$35,886,419,847 
Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $30,782,153,635 
The Government owes 


eee ee ee -$294,931,644,477 





year’s budget message, fiscal ’51 spending 
for the military will total $20.9 billion, 
rise to $41.4 billion in 1952, with re- 
quested authority to make new contract 
obligations totalling $60.9 billion in 1952. 
Foreign assistance and foreign affairs will 
account for $4.7 billion in 1951, hit $7.4 
billion in 1952, with total new contract 
authority of $10.9 billion requested for 
1952. 

With these figures staring them in 
the face, Congressmen wondered how long 
the “surplus” would last. 
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Budget cut 


To the delight of many a hard- 
pressed taxpayer, the House last week 
lowered the boom on Federal spending. 
Up to Capitol Hill had come a request 
for $843.4 million to supplement 1951 
appropriations already made. The Con- 
gressmen took a long, hard look at the 
figures, and then unwrapped their ax. 

By the time they finished wielding it, 
$364.8 million, or 43%, had been hacked 
out of the bill. It was by far the biggest 
chunk to be lopped from a Federal bud- 
get request since the Democrats took of- 
fice in 1933. 


Washington seesaw 


Taking a quick gander at the 
U.S. press last week, a foreign observer 
could conclude that things were never 
better, though far graver; and that war, 
which is imminent but improbable, would 
find us well prepared and lacking in 
many important military items. 

Said Speaker Sam Rayburn of the 
House: “We are in greater danger of an 
expanded war today than we have been 
at any time since the close of the World 
War in 1945.” 

Declared Texas’ Senator Tom Con- 
nally on the other side of the Capitol: 
“The strength of the free nations is 
steadily increasing. . . . There will be no 
world war this year.” 

Appalling Miracles. On the pro- 
duction front, Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson exulted that “miracles” have 
been done, paid tribute to “the skill and 
energy of the workers, farmers and busi- 
nessmen of our great country.” 

Soberly, Defense Secretary George 
C. Marshall pronounced himself appalled 
at the public indifference and at the pos- 
sibility of the military budget foundering 
in Congress. 

Confronted with these somewhat di- 
vergent views, President Truman agreed 
with nearly everybody. He said the dan- 
ger of a third world war was just as great 
as it had ever been. On the other hand, 
said he, nothing had cropped up recently 
to make him think it any greater. 


Stepchild 


The Louisville, Ky., Lions Club 
wanted to hold a luncheon last week at 
the Brown Hotel to give a prize to Bettye 
Foster, 13, for her essay on “Why I Love 
America.” 

“America is like a mother,” Bettye 
had written, “into whose grms I can flee 
for protection. Therefore, I have a right 
to love that which protects me.” 

The Lions held their luncheon and 
Bettye got her prize, but not at the 
Brown Hotel. 

Bettye is a Negro. The Brown Hotel 
wouldn’t let her in. 
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Boss Hague’s men try a comeback 
Democrats squabble over the corpse of Jersey City 


In Jersey City it was almost like 
old times. Campaign headquarters were 
in Room 505 of the Trust Company 
Building. Amid the reek of cigar smoke 
and the clacking of typewriters, the 
hacks and heelers hustled in and out, 
happily reporting that “Al’s got the 
Thoid District wrapped up,” or “Doc 
says the Eighth Ward is in the bag.” 

After two years on the outside, Boss 
Frank Hague’s boys are hitting the come- 
back trail. Unblushingly, they now call 
themselves “The Regular Democrats for 
Clean Government.” Their goal is to re- 
gain control of the Hudson County 
Democratic machine in the April 17 pri- 
mary elections. This would open the 
door for eventual domination of the city 
and state organizations. 

The Boss himself, old and bitter, 
sulks in his Florida mansion, his name 
poison in New Jersey politics. Standard 
bearer of ‘the “Cleanies” is his nephew, 
pudgy, glad-handing Frank Hague Egg- 
ers, who inherited the office of mayor in 
1947 when the Boss retired to his private 
box at Hialeah. 

Man of Promise. Their foe is Jer- 
sey City Mayor John V. (Promising 
Johnny) Kenny, whose “Freedom Ticket” 
swept Eggers out of office in May 1949. 
No reformer, Kenny came to City Hall 
from 27 years as leader of the tough 
Second Ward under Hague. He broke 
with the organization in June 1948. 

After his rout of the Hague forces, 
the county and state Democratic ma- 
chines swung behind Kenny. But from 
the first, his administration was torn by 
squabbling and dissension. 
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Jersey City is governed by five com- 
missioners, one of whom serves as mayor. 
Last December two commissioners who 
had stepped out of line were stripped 
of power. James F. (Paper Shoes) Mur- 
ray, who had king-size ambitions of his 
own, backed his son a bit too ardently 
in a Congressional primary battle with 
Kenny’s man. Charles S. Witkowski ap- 
plied a little too much heat to the gam- 
blers and racketeers of Johnny Kenny’s 
old waterfront bailiwick. 

The Iceman Cometh. Both fac- 
tions offer the voters a choice assortment 
of candidates, but among the most win- 
some is Kenny-man George J. Fitzpatrick, 
a Hoboken city commissioner who was 
recently arrested for slashing automobile 
tires with an icepick. 

Observers might well wonder why 
Jersey City is worth fighting for. Thirty 
years of Frank Hague and two more of 
his nephew have brought it to the brink 
of ruin. The city is a vast and dingy slum 
lying between the Hackensack and Hud- 
son Rivers. Yet the tax rate ($76 per 
$1,000) is among the highest in the coun- 
try. Municipal services are generally 
second-rate or nonexistent. The school 
system is a quagmire of antiquated 
buildings, overtaxed facilities and poli- 
tics-ridden faculties. 

Since 1930 the population has been 
steadily declining. Jersey City leads the 
nation in tax-delinquent property and 
bonded debt per capita. Business and in- 
dustry are stifled by taxes. Littered and 
squalid docks slowly decay in full sight 
of the world’s busiest harbor. 

Before he squeezed his plum dry, 


Wide World 
Machine age. Chicago’s Kennelly (left) won in a breeze; Frank Hague’s boys were back knocking at the door (see below). 


Jersey City served Frank Hague well. 
His salary never exceeded $8,000 a year, 
yet he managed to buy up some $400,000 
worth of real estate, make occasional 
bank deposits running into six digits, 
maintain an $18,000-a-year suite in New 
York’s swank Hotel Plaza and, before 
World War II, take an annual voyage to 
Europe. 

Slippery Boss. Once or twice half- 
hearted investigations were made into his 
sources of wealth. But artful Frank . 
Hague always dodged. He once returned 
from a Senate committee hearing, told 
his cheering followers: “Theth babies was 
meat for your mayor.” 

How will the primaries go on April 
17? The boys in Jersey City know only 
that it will be very, very close. One ward 
heeler, grown gray in electioneering, de- 
clined to make a prediction because “the 
voters ain’t honest anymore. In the old 
days you'd slip them five bucks and 
they’d vote for you. Now they take your 
dough and go in and vote for the other 
guy.” 


A Democratic breeze 
in the Windy City 


It wasn’t like the old days in Chi- 
cago, when Mayor Big Bill Thompson 
roared that he’d punch King George and 
a drifter didn’t have to ask twice to sell 
his vote. An election as dull as the cloudy 
day on which it was held last week re- 
turned “reform mayor” Martin Kennelly, 
running on his record, and started the 
Democrats on their third decade in City 
Hall. 

Republican challenger Robert L. 
Hunter halved the majority Kennelly 
achieved four years ago when he beat the 
Kelly-Nash machine. But his charges that 
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Kennelly was a do-nothing ribbon-cutter 
who allowed dope addiction to spread 
among teen-agers (see below) just hadn’t 
the blare that Chicagoans like in their 
elections. 

There wasn’t even much betting. A 
Kennelly backer offered to bet that Hun- 
ter wouldn’t carry a single ward; there 
were no takers. 

Democrats felt that the 28 Illinois 
electoral votes were safe for 1952. The 
Chicago vote had usually turned the trick 
for them. 

eee 

Other election results: 

In Minnesota, women in Wabasha 
and Lake Crystal replaced three council- 
men. 
St. Louis re-elected the Republican 
president of a Democratic Board of Al- 
dermen, signaling the personal political 
decline of Democratic leader Morris A. 
Schenker. 

Dallas voters, choosing a mayor di- 
rectly for the first time since 1930, elected 
banker J. B. Adoue Jr.—surprising no 
one, since Citizens’ Charter nominees 
usually win. 

Michigan spring elections gave Re- 
publican candidates overwhelming ma- 
jorities in virtually every race. They even 
gained in Democratic Wayne County. 
Lake Township’s six voters elected Mrs. 
Edsel Ford to the Board of Review; her 
chauffeur was voted treasurer and his 
wife a justice of the peace. 

In Tennessee, a “peace plan” could 
not be worked out between rival factions 
in Polk County, because a mob of irate 
mountain folk prevented the leaders get- 
ting together. 
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Skid Row. Will dope peddlers send kids to this environment? (SEE: Racket) 





Chicago Daily News 


The dirtiest racket 
of them all 


First day: Nervousness, impatience, 
fitful sleep. 

Second day: Tremendous craving to 
a point of mad screaming. 

Third day: Vomiting and ‘diarrhea, 
then semi-coma. No desire for food. 

Fourth day: The straps that spread- 
eagled him to the bed for three tortured 
days are removed. He sleeps. 

The cadet hop was a self-starter who 
had taken the boil-out. One of the fast- 
growing number of teen-age drug addicts, 
he had chosen voluntarily the quick, hard 
way to break the habit. There were too 
few like him among the 50,000 to 65,000 
“on the gow” in America today. Nar- 
cotics arrests in Chicago alone are up 
from 150 a month in 1948 to an average 
of 600 a month this year. And of the 539 
dope cases that came before Chicago 
courts in March, every fifth defendant 
was under 21. 

Albert Stevens was still in school. 
“T’ve been on it [heroin] 414 months,” 
the 16-year-old admitted. “I met a boy 
in a candy store. He gave me some mari- 
juana without charging me.” 

Audrey Simmons, 18, was arrested 
for shoplifting. A marijuana cigarette in 
her purse and a hypodermic needle told 
why she needed money so badly. 

Early Start in Crime. The $150,- 
000 spent every day for narcotics in Chi- 
cago comes increasingly from funds ac- 
cumulated for a child’s education, from 





theft and prostitution by children, even 
from murder by kids. For a single mari- 
juana cigarette costs 35¢. In school cor- 
ridors, child peddlers earn their own 
“joy rides” by making “converts.” 

The traffic is too profitable to be 
wiped out at the source. A shady peddler 
can sell $300 worth of heroin for $3,700. 
Smugglers can carry enough for several 
jags in a split postcard. 

Last week in Chicago a special court 
was opened to handle only narcotics 
cases. By channeling them all through 
one place, Judge Edward S. Scheffler 
hoped to “throw the spotlight on this 
entire problem.” Other such spotlights 
are bringing greater police activity, pro- 
ducing laws to punish peddlers more 
severely and to send dope addicts to hos- 
pitals. 

When a “joy-popper” needs up to 
$40 a day to satisfy his craving, he'll 
stop at nothing to get “score dough.” 
The nation’s crime and degradation will 
be cut sharply when public awareness 
drives the shabby lounger with the “stuff” 
from side streets across the land. 


For the record 


Washington’s cherry blossoms 
came out on schedule around the Poto- 
mac Tidal Basin, for once accompanied 
by real spring weather. Young ladies 
from 48 states, the territories and Latin 
America, contributed their beauty to the 
festival. 

ee Mrs. Ruth McCormick Miller, 
30, editor of the Administration-hating 
Washington Times-Herald since August 
1949, resigned in a stormy row with the 
paper’s owner, her uncle Col. Robert R. 
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Blossoms. Miss Chamblee of Raleigh, 
N.C., enjoys the festival. (SEE: Record) 
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McCormick of the Chicago Tribune. Mrs. 
Miller said she hadn’t been allowed 
enough control of the paper’s editorial 
policies. 

@e Oscar Collazo, Puerto Rican 
nationalist who last Nov. 1 tried unsuc- 
cessfully to kill President Truman and 
killed White House Guard Leslie Coffelt, 
was sentenced to die in the electric chair 
Oct. 26. 

e @ The Senate Expenditures Com- 
mittee rejected the President’s plan to 
reorganize the scandal-plagued Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation by abol- 
ishing its present five-man board, sub- 
stituting a single administrator. The 
Senate will have a chance to pass upon 
the committee’s decision. 

e @ Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer and nine others involved were 
ordered by the U.S. Court of Appeals to 
show cause why they should not be cited 
for contempt for refusing to return the 
stock of the American President Steam- 
ship Line to the R. Stanley Dollar inter- 
ests of San Francisco. The court ordered 
Sawyer to return the company stock last 
month. 

e @ The Senate completed action on 
the troops-for-Europe resolution, gave its 
approval for four additional divisions for 
General Ejisenhower’s forces, said the 
President ought to consult Congress be- 
fore sending more. 


Thirsty reliefers 


Life, last week, became a bit more 
dificult for bons vivants on the New 
York State dole. Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey signed a bill making it illegal for 
tavern owners or bartenders to cash their 
clients’ relief checks. 


Red heavyweight 


The American, former State De- 
partment official Adolf A. Berle Jr., 
weighed in at 150 pounds. Polish U.N. 
delegate Dr. Julius Katz-Suchy tipped the 
scales at a beefy 200. 

Last week in Philadelphia they tan- 
gled at the annual meeting of the staid 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Sciences where both came to speak 
but stayed to shove. 

After Dr. Katz-Suchy had denounced 
American intervention in Korea, Berle 
stepped up and denounced the Polish 
diplomat’s speech, accused him of “in- 
sulting American soldiers who are dying 
in Korea.” Dr. Katz-Suchy then jumped 
back on the platform, shoved Berle away 
from the microphone, shouted: “Ameri- 
can soldiers are killing women and chil- 
dren in Korea!” Berle grabbed for the 
mike, but was again pushed away. The 
battlers were separated by the shocked 
chairman. 

Back in his corner, the outweighed 
but never outfought Berle said: “It was 
a struggle on the moral plane.” 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 





We buy more than we sell 


U.S. imports for January of this 
year exceeded exports. That marks 
the first month in modern American 
history when the American people 
have bought substantially more from 
other nations than they have sold. 

The first month of the second 
half of the 20th Century therefore be- 
comes a landmark in economic history. 
Determining how important it is, and 
its full meanings, may have to await 
further developments. 

The U.S. has always rated itself 
as a “have” country, rather than as 
a “have-not.” Hopefully it still is a 
“have” nation. But when imports ex- 
ceed exports, a signal for watchful- 
ness has been raised. 

The chances are that this is the 
first time that you have read of this 
fact. Curiously, only one newspaper is 
known to have printed it. Neverthe- 
less, it is publicly stated in Summary 
Report FT900 on U.S. Foreign Trade, 
dated March 12, from the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The report bears a heading: 
“January Imports $1,022,300,000. Ex- 
ports $972,300,000.” Thus imports ex- 
ceeded exports by $50 million. 

Actually the figure might well be 
$100 million, since the exports in- 
cluded nearly $52 million in Mutual 
Defense Assistance. There were doubt- 
less other “giveaway” exports. 

* * 


Is this good news or bad? 

If this were a period of depres- 
sion, when workers and acres were un- 
employed, it certainly would be bad. 

Since this is not a time of de- 
pression, but a time when every 
worker has a job and every acre is 
being pressed for more production, it 
may be good. It seems to indicate that 
Americans are producing so well they 
can afford to trade for more of the 
necessities and luxuries which some 
other nations produce. 

The notable increase which raised 
January imports so far above the fig- 
ures of previous months came in agri- 
cultural products. These were mainly 
items which U.S. farmers do not 
grow. Rubber, wool, coffee, burlap 
and sugar were the outstanding com- 
modities. American farmers produce 
sugar and wool, but not enough. Tin 
was the major nonfarm product 
among the increased imports. 

Few Americans have known that 
for long years the U.S. has been im- 
porting more agricultural products 
than it has exported. Not all of these 
are food items. We do not eat rubber 
or burlap, though both are highly im- 





International 
Crude rubber. An important item 
in America’s increasing imports. 


portant to food production. But since 
1926 Americans have steadily im- 
ported more food than they have been 
able to export except for a few of the 
war years. The big food imports are 
coffee, sugar, tea and bananas. Mean- 
while, farm production has risen to 
higher and higher levels, while farm 
population has declined. The past 
decade has produced 19 million more 
Americans to be fed and supplied. 
That means 1444% more people than 
in 1940, and the crowd is steadily in- 
creasing at a rate of 200,000 a month. 
American farmers have done a remark- 
able job. 


If the U.S. can continue to em- 
ploy every worker and acre, and make 
workers and acres so productive that 
goods can always be spared to trade 
for imported products, wellbeing will 
advance both here and abroad. To 
whatever extent these January figures 
may merely reflect artificial Govern- 
ment efforts to provide “dollars” to 
other countries their meaning is re- 
duced. 

Our long-run welfare may be 
improved by imports of raw materials 
if our home supplies of oil and min- 
erals are thereby conserved. Our de- 
fensive strength, however, is lessened 
by whatever degree the nation must 
depend upon distant sources for a 
product so essential as rubber. 

This may be a “have” nation but 
it is not a self-sufficient one. 
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The Reds who hate Stalin 


Moscow-trained Tito is the stumbling block 


_ for Russia’s plans of conquest 


In Belgrade’s drab Beli Dvor Pal- 
ace, from which kings once ruled, Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito last week contem- 
plated the mounting flow of distressing 
news from his Balkan enemies across the 
border. 

A Bulgarian Army corps, one report 
said, had moved up to Yugoslavia’s north- 
eastern border. It was from this direc- 
tion, Tito’s high command was quick to 
note, that a Soviet army powered a final 
drive against the Germans across the 
plains of Yugoslavia’s “bread basket” 
late in World War II. 

Balkan observers, having already 
noted that the “invasion season” was at 
hand, kept close watch on these and other 
developments. Some predicted the Krem- 
lin’s D-Day for Tito would come in April. 
Others expect a combined attack by Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania later in the 
season, perhaps around harvest time. Still 
others expect no attack in 1951. 

Calm in Crisis. Both camps— 
those who predict a Balkan war this year 
and those who feel Stalin won’t dare risk 
it—had good arguments. But the answer, 
of course, is known only to the Kremlin, 
from which the alarm must come. Last 
week, as the Stalin gang sat on its deci- 
sion, Tito, a powerfully built, graying 
man of 58, went calmly about business 
as usual. He received visitors, conferred 
with his advisers, smoked cigarette after 
cigarette in a tiny pipe-shaped holder 
given him by admirers, took occasional 





For Tito and country. Guns will replace pitchforks for both young and old if the enemy should come at harvest time. 
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walks with his constant companion, an 
Alsatian hound named Tiger which he 
filched from a German SS colonel. 

But Tito will become a man of ac- 
tion, ready for a fight to the finish, if 
Stalin sends his faithful satellites tearing 
at Yugoslavia’s throat. Tito realizes that 
he is the Kremlin’s “Public Enemy No. 
1.” He knows that there has been a fancy 
price on his head since the Cominform 
expelled him in June 1948, because he 
refused to let the Russians tell him how 
to run his country. 

Escape. To punish Tito, the Krem- 
lin clamped an economic squeeze on 
Yugoslavia. But Tito turned to the West 
for aid, got it and wriggled out of the 
trap. Because of last summer’s drought 
the Yugoslavs have had a tough time this 
winter, but they squeezed through, 
thanks to generous shipments of food 
from the United States. The Russians re- 
portedly also sent killers out to get Tito, 
but they never succeeded in getting 
through the phalanx of bodyguards 
around him. 

These failures prompted Stalin to 
risk the most desperate step of all—a 
war in the Balkans—to punish Tito. 
Russia built up the strength of the armies 
of its satellites to a total of 660,000 men 
—far in excess of the limits set by the 
peace treaties of 1947. It equipped them 
with the latest and best of Russian weap- 
ons, including fighter planes, bombers 


and 2,000 tanks. Meanwhile, Tito, realiz- 









ing that he one day might have to fight 
for his life, put together Europe’s second 
largest army, next to Stalin’s. 

Geared for guerilla warfare, it is 
strong in morale and guts of its men 
(650,000 in uniform plus 750,000 re- 
serves), weak in planes and armored 
equipment. But it doesn’t fear its ene- 
mies. “We aren’t afraid of the satellites,” 
one of Tito’s advisers told Canadian cor- 
respondent Matthew Halton a few weeks 
ago. “As for Russia—well, you know how 
they feel about us. We are their hair 
shirt ... the pebble in the Russian boot.” 

Solid Front. The Yugoslav will to 
fight the Russians—or whoever comes 
scrambling across the border to do their 
dirty work—doesn’t stop with Tito and 
the men in his army. It goes down the 
ranks to the peasants who are the salt of 
the earth of this Oregon-sized country. 

Yugoslavia has been described as a 
country divided by five mountain ranges, 
six nationalities (Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 
Bosnians, Montenegrins and Macedon- 
ians) and three religions (Eastern Ortho- 
dox, Roman Catholic and Moslem). The 
people speak three languages and a hun- 
dred local dialects. Up in the mountain 
country, where in a good year a peasant 
might net a cash income of $12 on his 
crops, men like Vikentje Petrovich will 
tell you that his people will fight Stalin 
as his forefathers fought the Turks and 
as he himself fought Hitler. Put the ques- 
tion to him and he will point with a huge, 
calloused hand toward the mountains. 

“There,” ‘he says, “is where we will 
stop the Russians, just as under Tito 
we stopped the Germans. We prefer 
peace but if we have to fight we will. 
Death would be better than life under 
the Russians.” 

In the cities, in the little cafés that 
reek with the odor of cabbage and stale 
tobacco, the same questions over Turkish 
coffee bring the same sort of answers. 
“We did it before and we can do it 
again if we have to.” 

The Yugoslavs are referring, of 
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Yugoslav Information Center 
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Yugoslavia reports 
“invasion” of Albania 
by foes of communism 
flown from Italy 
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The enemy at Yugoslavia’s gates. The arrows on the map could be Kremlin 


course, to their record of resistance 
against the Nazis. Hitler struck on Palm 
Sunday morning in April 1941. German 
planes swooped down on Belgrade, show- 
ered it with bombs, killed 15,000 in a 
half hour. Then came the armies to blitz- 
krieg the Yugoslav force of 340,000 and 
conquer the country in 11 quick days. 

Mountain Fighter. The Yugoslavs 
rose up in protest, took to the moun- 
tains, organized guerilla bands, began a 
campaign of sabotage and obstruction. 
Priests, doctors, businessmen, lawyers, 
factory workers, clerks, peasants, shep- 
herds, women and thousands of teen-age 
boys and girls joined up. 

There were two resistance move- 
ments—the Chetniks and the Partisans. 
The Chetniks were led by Gen. Drazha 
Mihailovich, who was later executed be- 
cause it was proved that, for a price, he 
often collaborated with the Germans. 
The chief of the Partisans was Tito, 
born Josip Broz in Croatia. 

His work with the Partisans made 
him a national hero. The Russians (with 
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British support) rewarded him by set- 
ting him up as ruler of postwar Yugo- 
slavia. 

Following the Stalin pattern, using 
secret police and other Communist de- 
vices, Tito quickly pressed the turbulent 
nation under his broad thumb and kept 
it there. 

In his thirst for world conquest, 
Joseph Stalin undoubtedly has given 
much thought to the mistakes of his 
predecessor, Adolf Hitler. The German 
attack on Yugoslavia was a Hitler mis- 
take, for the resistance it encouraged 
proved to be a turning point of the war 
and kept at least 12 Nazi divisions pinned 
down fighting the Partisans. These were 
troops that Hitler might have used to 
good advantage elsewhere when the tide 
of battle turned against him. 

Paced by powerful air and tank sup- 
port, Stalin’s satellite armies might 
match Hitler’s time in overrunning the 
Yugoslavian plains. But then they would 
have to confront the aroused patriots in 
the mountains. It is not the prospect of 


Pathfinder 
daggers aimed at Marshal Tito’s heart. 


war against Yugoslavia but the conse- 
quences of it that make Stalin cautious. 
Resentment against Russia is so deep 
behind the Iron Curtain countries that a 
blow at Yugoslayia might be the signal 
for enemies of Stalin everywhere to rise 
up and stab their Communist masters in 
the back. Worse yet, such an attack 
might force the West and its atom bombs 
into the conflict. That’s a risk that Stalin 
can’t afford to take. These are some of 
the arguments of those observers who 
say Stalin won’t strike this year—at 
Yugoslavia or anywhere else in Europe. 

But Stalin is a desperate man. Tito- 
ism has spread through the ranks of the 
once-faithful. It took a heavy toll in 
Italy, France, Germany and unless it is 
stopped Stalinism is bound to lose more 
ground. The Communists of Yugoslavia 
are well aware of that. Explained one of 
them in an interview with Matthew Hal- 
ton: “We are the real Communists—and 
that is what makes the Kremlin sick with 
rage. Can you see how they must hate 
us? ... We are like a poison in the body 
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- Yugoslav Information Center, Wide World 


Tito’s Big Four. For Pijade (left), Djilas, Kardelj ead Rankovich, it’s one for all and all for one against the Kremlin. 


politic, like a gangrenous limb; if we 
are not amputated, we will infect the 
whole.” 

Weakened Communism. That is 
a strong point in the argument of those 
who expect Stalin to strike this year. 
Surgery with the flaming sword of war is 
the only way Stalin can save the life of 
his cause, they argue. 

Tito, who has been described by 
Senator Owen Brewster of Maine as “the 
mildest man who ever slit a throat,” is 
anxious to avoid war, but he won’t settle 
for peace without independence. Neither 
will his people nor his four chief advis- 
ers, all of whom served under him in the 
Partisan fight against the Nazis. They 
are: Edvard Kardelj, 41, his foreign min- 
ister; Milovan Dijilas, 40, chief of party 
propaganda; Alexander (Marko) Ran- 
kovich, 42, chief of the secret police; and 
Moshe Pijade, 63-year-old Serbian who 
prepared the arguments for Tito’s case 
against Stalin. 

The ever-widening gap between Bel- 
grade and Moscow has forced Tito to 
turn to the non-Communist world for 
help. Yugoslavia, having restored full 
diplomatic relations with Greece in 1950, 
now gets along well with its former 
enemy in the Kremlin’s Balkan war. Tito 
no longer makes territorial claims on 





Austria, as he once did at Moscow’s 
prodding. The border between Austria 
and Yugoslavia, once a hot spot, has be- 
come a quiet zone. Tito also thinks that 
he can reach a full agreement on the 
Trieste question, an issue which the Rus- 
sians exploited to the fullest in the Cold 
War. 

Yugoslav Korea? The United 
States, at a cost last year of $124 million, 
has supplied Yugoslavia with food and 
raw materials. Tito is grateful for this 
aid, but has been wary about asking for 
arms because he knows Stalin might use 
that as an excuse for an attack in the 
Korean pattern. 

This week one of Washington’s best 
kept secrets came out. It was disclosed 
that Tito, apparently realizing that the 
Kremlin may strike soon, requested wea- 
pons and military equipment from the 
West’s Big Three—the U.S., Britain and 
France. 

Tito’s army is equipped with Rus- 
sian, German and Czech arms. To give it 
more defensive firepower, Tito wants the 
West to supply tanks, artillery, small 
arms and communications equipment. He 
also is interested in tapping the stockpile 
of captured German equipment in France. 

Congress appropriated $5 billion to 
arm our North Atlantic Treaty partners. 
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Red knight on a white horse. Marshal Tito reviews some of his troops at Belgrade. 
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Under the law, President Truman can 
spend up to $500 million of that sum 
(10% of the total) to help Yugoslavia, 
if he considers that the security of this 
nation warrants it. 

The U.S., Britain and France have 
set up a special committee to weigh Tito’s 
request. Informed officials in Washing- 
ton expect Tito to get all or most of what 
he wants. For an attack on Yugoslavia 
would put Italy, Greece and Turkey in 
extreme peril of being overrun by the 
Kremlin’s armies. If Yugoslavia fell it 
would put Stalin on the Adriatic’ and 
thus give him a chance to use his sub- 
marines to pinch off the Mediterranean 
lifeline. To hold non-Communist Europe, 
the West must keep Stalin out of the 
Mediterranean. And Yugoslavia, home- 
land of the Reds who hate Stalin, could 
be a decisive factor in this grand cam- 
paign. 


Belgium vs. Greece 


Early in 1950 the Bank of Brus- 
sels took into receivership a bankrupt 
Belgian steel company, the Societé Com- 
merciale de Belgique (Socobel). On the 
books was a 25-year-old debt owed by the 
Greek Government. 

In 1925 Socobel was hired to build 
railroads and supply rolling stock in 
Greece. When the Greeks were unable to 
pay for the job, Socobel put the case be- 
fore an arbitral commission and later the 
World Court. Both agreed the Greeks 
were in default and awarded Socobel $7 
million. But the Greeks never paid. 

Last June the Belgian government 
deposited in the same bank $7 million 
in payment for a new shipment of rail- 
road rails to Greece. Belgium was to get 
this $7 million from ECA. The Bank 
immediately took court action to hold the 
money in payment of the 26-year-old 
debt. 

Last week, ECA’s Paul Porter an- 
nounced that the Belgian Government 
had agreed with the bank and until the 
money was released the U.S. was cutting 
off ECA funds to Belgium. Said Repre- 
sentative Abraham Ribicoff (D.-Conn.) : 
“ECA was never set up to pay private 
debts. This certainly smacks of trickery.” 
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Meet the enemy. Some are surly, some glad to be out of the fight. (SEE: Coach) 


Will the coach get in the game? 


New Communist airfields hint at Russian airpower 
to bolster the battered Chinese Reds 


Is Russia, after months of rooting 
from the sidelines, getting ready to mix 
into the Korean War? That was a big 
question this week as the war rolled into 
the last lap of its tenth month. 

American fliers who own the skies 
over North Korea last week spotted new 
enemy airstrips in the making. They also 
reported that labor gangs were repairing 
knocked-out airfields: Since, according 
to reliable estimates, the Chinese have 
only 600 planes, including 200 jets, the 
logical question was: Who will use those 
airfields? 

Some observers connected this activ- 
ity to unconfirmed reports out of For- 
mosa, based on information picked up 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s spies in Manchuria 
and the Chinese mainland. These reports 
said Russia was going to contribute 3,000 
planes to a new Communist offensive 
against Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway’s 
United Nations army. 

Its puny air arm has been one of the 
major weaknesses of the Communist war 
machine in Korea. Up to last week Amer- 
ican fliers in strikes over Korea had de- 
stroyed 100,000 troops, 1,600 tanks, 2,000 
field guns and hundreds of’ trucks and 
railroad cars. With this gruesome tally 
at hand, the Chinese commanders may 
well have sent out an SOS for more air 
support. Because the Chinese have neither 
the fliers nor the planes, they could ob- 
tain this support only from Russia. The 
Soviet Union could easily supply them, 
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since it is known to have 500 planes in 
Manchuria and several thousand in Si- 
beria. 

How Many Troops? The new Com- 
munist offensive was being organized in 
a mountainous triangle just north of the 
38th Parallel. By latest count, the Com- 
munists had available 63 divisions of 
Chinese and North Korean troops with 
Russian tanks and artillery. According 
to best U.N. guesses this force adds up 
to more than 400,000 men, but some say 
it may go as high as 750,000. When the 
enemy launched his last big offensive at 
the turn of the year—the drive that was 
wrecked by the U.N.’s “Operation Killer” 
—he had at the start 1.3 million men in 
Korea, across the Yalu River border in 
Manchuria or on the way to the jump-off 
point. 

General Ridgway had expected the 
enemy to throw his first punch in April 
when the rainy season might hamper 
U.N. tanks, artillery and planes. But cau- 
tious probing of the enemy buildup area 
last week got little response. Some ob- 
servers said the enemy aim is to make 
one more try to drive the U.N. out of 
Korea; if it fails, Mao Tse-tung, Red 
China’s boss, might be ready to talk 
peace. Others said time and heavy cas- 
ualties mean little to the Chinese, that 
the Communists were intent only on keep- 
ing the U.N. tied down in Korea indefi- 
nitely in a costly struggle. 

Mao has said many times: “A war 


of ten years’ duration is nothing to be 
feared.” 

On Guard. Whatever the enemy 
game, General Ridgway was ready. He 
had a tough, seasoned army of approxi- 
mately 350,000 men, plus superiority in 
firepower and in the air. Ridgway con- 
ceded that the enemy might get through 
the U.N. lines “if he wants to exercise 
his advantages by virtue of his superior 
numbers nd his complete disregard for 
human life.” But he added: “It doesn’t 
give me any concern whatever. I am quite 
sure that everybody in this Eighth Army 
believes that if the enemy gets a pene- 
tration, we will check it and destroy it.” 


For the record 


Israelis and Arabs were scrapping 
again last week. The trouble broke out at 
a “demilitarized zone” near the Syrian 
border. The Syrians claimed the Israelis 
violated the Palestine armistice agree- 
ment by building dams inside the zone 
as part of a swamp-drainage project. 
Syrian troops crossed the border, occu- 
pied a village in the zone, killed seven 
policemen. In retaliation Israeli planes 
bombed the occupied village. Syria and 
Israel both complained to the U.N. The 
U.S. said the bombing was “in no way 
justifiable.” 

ee Andrei Gromyko, Russian repre- 
sentative at the Paris meeting of the 
Deputy Foreign Ministers, finally ad- 
mitted his purpose: to get an agenda for 
high level talks that would bind the Big 
Four to armament reductions regardless 
of the relative size of existing armies. 
The Western deputies refused to continue 
on that basis. U.S. delegate Philip Jessup 
and Charles Bohlen, U.S.. Minister in 
Paris, flew to Washington to consult Dean 
Acheson. 

e@ @ Hussein Ala, Premier of Iran, 
rejected a British protest on nationaliza- 
tion of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ala 
said, in effect, that the oil question was 
none of Britain’s business. 

© @ The Communist war against the 
French in Indo-China bogged down. Ho 
Chi Minh, the Communist leader, called 
off frontal attacks and ordered his men 
to revert to guerilla fighting. 

@ @ French President Vincent Auriol 
wound up his American tour with a visit 
to Canada, then flew home to Paris. 


Poor pennyworth 


Like the American nickel, the 
British penny is on the skids. Time was 
when you could ride on a bus from Vic- 
toria Station to Hyde Park (about 14 
blocks) for a penny or travel a mile on 
a train. 

Last week the Labor Party gave the 
penny another shove toward oblivion. It 
announced that the last vestiges of the 
inland Penny Post, Britain’s pride for 
111 years, will be gone by June 1. No 
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Pathfinder 


Secretary Acheson. The chairman signs a “Final Act” of friendship. (SEE: Good) 


longer will bills, circulars, greeting cards 
and newspapers go through the mails for 
a penny. The new price: a penny ha’- 
penny (134¢). 

Protests came from Socialists and 
Conservatives alike. But the real cry will 
come when businessmen start figuring 
the new postal cost. It will cost seed 
houses $55,000 more to mail catalogues 
to gardeners and $4.2 million more for 
the betting houses to send football pool 
coupons to bettors this year. And the 
people will pay $2.8 million more to ex- 
change birthday and Christmas cards. 

With the Penny Post gone, about the 
only thing Britons can buy for a penny 
is a small bun, some newspapers or half 
an ounce of tacks. 


The good neighbors 
get together 


“We have come to the final mo- 
ment, my friends. I bid you an affection- 
ate farewell.” 

Like a preacher saying goodby to his 
flock, Chairman Dean Acheson ceremoni- 
ally closed the Fourth Consultation of 
the American Foreign Ministers. 

The Washington meeting was called 
in hope of tightening hemisphere unity 
in the face of the international crisis. 
Specifically, the U.S. wanted the Latin 
American nations to take on the bulk of 


Stalin takes a licking 


Joseph Stalin’s face pops up 
everywhere behind the Iron Curtain 
these days. By Communist directive, it 
even shows up on stamps in satellite 
countries (samples above) which used 
to reserve the space for national 
heroes. But a bitter joke, circulating 
in Soviet Europe, implies it’s not a 
popular move. 

According to the story, the Stalin 
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stamps were not selling and Stalin 
visited a post office to find out why. He 
picked up one of the stamps, licked it 
and glued it to an envelope. Then 
he called the postal clerk and said: 
“Look here, the stamp is sturdy and 
it sticks well. Why isn’t it selling?” 

“To tell the truth,” replied the 
clerk, “the people are spitting on the 
wrong side of the stamp!” 








the responsibility for hemisphere defense 
(in the last war the U.S. had 140,000 
troops tied up on Latin American garri- 
son duty) and to tighten their internal 
security laws against Communist es- 
pionage and propagandists. 

But no sooner had the conference 
opened than it became obvious that the 
Latins (Canada was not included in the 
meeting) had ideas of their own about 
hemisphere unity. First, they tended to 
be jealous of Europe and its Marshall 
Plan money; they felt that as good neigh- 
bors they should get some, too. Second, 
they remembered the end of World War 
II, when Yankee dollars were suddenly 
withdrawn from their war-inflated in- 
dustries. 

Delegates pointed out that when 
their countries were finally able to buy 
consumer goods which had been cut off 
during the war, the U.S. had lifted con- 
trols and soaring prices halved the value 
of their war-earned dollars. They wanted 
a guarantee that this wouldn’t happen 
again. Said Brazil’s Joao Neves da Fon- 
toura: “We are all ready to bear our 
share of sacrifices, but we could not re- 
peat past practices without ruining our- 
selves.” 

The Real Enemy. It was Ache- 
son’s task to convince his Latin American 
friends that communism was the main 
enemy, not economic problems. More- 
over, there was a limit to how many times 
the U.S. melon could be cut. 

After two weeks of meeting in com- 
mittees, the ministers produced and 
signed a 24-point “Final Act.” The Latin 
Americans agreed to take another look at 
their security regulations and to take on 
the major share of hemisphere defense— 
in accordance with “their constitutional 
norms.” This was added to make it clear 
that national legislatures had to be con- 
sulted before troops could leave a coun- 
try. In return the U.S. promised military 
aid, estimated at $80 million. While the 
Ministers failed to get U.S. guarantees 
on the purchasing power of the dollar 
or large grants of money, they did win 
Acheson’s promise that the U.S. would 
consult with countries concerned before 
clamping price controls on any goods im- 
ported from Latin America. 


Peaceful Krupps 


Krupps, which helped arm Ger- 
many for two world wars, wants no part 
of any future munitions business. So last 
week said Director Friederich Wilhelm 
Hardach, whose firm employs 70,000 in 
a score of plants and mines. “Krupps,” 
he declared, “will never make another 
gun—not even if we are accused of sab- 
otaging the European rearmament pro- 
gram. After twice getting our fingers 
burned . . . no one can justly complain 
if we say ‘never more.’ We are so much 
opposed to any more arms making that 
we are even refusing contracts to make 
trucks which might turn up some day in 
some army.” 


PATHFINDER 


General Guillaume 
tackles two jobs 


In the old German town of Baden- 
Baden, France’s Lt. Gen. Augustin Guil- 
laume, saddled with two jobs, was work- 
ing overtime last week. Until Gen. Al- 
phonse Juin, newly appointed boss of 
Eisenhower’s Central European sector, 
can get away from his post as Resident 
General in Morocco, Guillaume is fill- 
ing in. 

Even without the temporary duties 
his regular assignment is enough to keep 
him on the go from reveille to taps. Gone 
are the days when he could let his men 
sit around and grow fat on occupation 
duties. To his headquarters in a rambling 
Victorian villa overlooking the city have 
come orders: Forge three divisions of 
French youths into an army that can do 
its share to defend Western Europe. It’s 
a tough job. 

Handicaps. France’s continental 
troops are the poor cousins in the family 
of armies making up Eisenhower’s com- 
mand. Short on everything from stand- 
ardized uniforms to tanks, the French 
have had to beg for equipment. Most of 





Guillaume. “Yes, we have Communists 
among the men.” (SEE: General) 


it came from U.S. surplus stocks or cap- 
tured German war matériel. 

Lack of weapons is not Guillaume’s 
only problem. Most of his men are newly 
inducted youngsters. They gripe at un- 
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After a fruitless session of a com- 
mittee of the Israeli Knesset (Parlia- 
ment) a disillusioned new member ob- 
served: “If Moses had been a commit- 
tee, the Israelites would still be in 
Egypt.” —The New Palestine. 


Now that we have conceded the 
principle of having an American in 
charge of our Navy, let’s go all the way 
and have an American Minister of 
Food. —London Daily Express. 


A Rumanian peasant woman, 
looking at a statue of Stalin, asked a 
passerby, “Who is that man?” 

“The man who saved us from the 
Nazis,” came the reply. 





London Daily Mail 
“Heads is Yes and that means No, tails 
is No and that means Yes.” 
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“Well,” said the woman, “why 
doesn’t he save us from the Commu- 
nists?” 

—Muenchner Illustrierte, Germany. 


Why not divide the world into tiny 
countries like Switzerland? Then if one 
starts a war, it will find 3,279 states 
against it. 

—Lustige Illustrierte, Germany. 


With the rising price of nickel 
and copper there is some fear that in 
the interest of the economy our silver 
coinage will soon have to be made of 
silver again. —Punch, London. 


In the course of a visit to the 
front in 1945, General Eisenhower was 
telling French General de Lattre of the 
fine influence exerted on the Gls by 
the well-behaved French soldiers. Just 
then a GI interrupted the conversation. 
“Hey, General,” he asked Ike, “how 
about lending me your jeep for a half 
hour?” 

De Lattre, a great admirer of mil- 
itary discipline, was horrified. 

“See what I mean?” said Ike. “A 
year ago he would have taken it with- 
out asking.”—Pour Tous, Switzerland. 


From behind the Iron Curtain 

A delegation of visiting Commu- 
nists was taken through a Polish factory. 
The Director was proudly showing off 
the whirring machines and reciting the 
statistics on the tons and tons of metal 
signs the factory produced. The guests 


dergoing basic training in Germany and 
at the low pay—$4.59 a month, compared 
with $42.80 for the British Tommy and 
$96 for the Yank. 

Guillaume claims the 18-month serv- 
ice of the French draftee is “not nearly 
enough.” But it is entirely too much for 
the French Communists, who are bitterly 
opposed to military service. “Yes, we 
have Communists among the men,” says 
Guillaume. “But we try to appeal to their 
patriotic sense. Then, of course, they are 
young and we keep them busy.” 

“Busy” means keeping the boys on 
a dead run. They spend three hours a 
day on conditioning drills, the rest of the 
time on weapons training, maintenance 
classes and blackboard drills. Said an ex- 
hausted lieutenant: “This outfit is dead 
by 8 o’clock each night!” 

Underground Army. Whipping a 
ragtag bunch into a hardened unit is old 
stuff for tough little General Guillaume. 
After the collapse of the French Army in 
1940, he wound up with a political job 
in Morocco. Although he was under the 
watchful eye of a German Armistice 
Commission, he cautiously began to pre- 
pare for French liberation. High in the 
crags of North Africa’s Atlas mountains, 
Guillaume trained, and successfully hid, 








The People, Londor 
“But Admiral, it’s only what the Ameri- 
cans do on their bombers.” 


were properly impressed until one, who 
understood Polish, read one of the signs. 
It said: Elevator Not Running. 


Recently the Rumanian Army was 
outfitted in new uniforms—exactly like 
the Russians’. A visiting Commissar 
was complimenting on how fine they 
looked when a new recruit piped out: 
“They are nice, but how will we tell 
our friends from our enemies?” 


The people of the satellite coun- 
tries are complaining about a new ques- 
tion added to questionnaires to be filled 
out for the Communists. It reads: “Have 
you ever been arrested? If not, why 
not?” 
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THE WORLD AND US 


Self-denying politics 


Of all the Senators who took 
part in the “Great Debate” over 
the troops-for-Europe issue, Taft of 
Ohio is generally regarded as the 
most likely nominee for President. 

Yet it was Senator Taft who 
has taken the lead in demanding 
that the President’s power in for- 
eign policy be restricted by Con- 
gress. It was Senator Taft whose 
skillful parliamentary tactics 
formed the coalition that asserted 
the Constitutional authority of the 
Senate, over the opposition of the 
Administration. 

Respect for the Constitution of 
the United States is not a party 
matter. So the division, on the is- 
sue of whether or not Congress 
must be consulted in sending troops 
abroad, does not follow party lines. 

Democrats, like Byrd and 
George, supported the Taft leader- 
ship in vote after vote. Some Re- 
publican Senators, like Duff and 
Saltonstall, generally defended Mr. 
Truman’s argument that he, as 
Commander-in-Chief, may do as he 
pleases with our military forces. 

The votes did not divide by 
parties. But, in general, they fol- 
lowed sectional lines. New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States, ex- 
cepting Maryland, support the 
President. The South and West put 
greater faith in Congress. Now the 
same line-up is apparent in the 
House of Representatives. 


> = 


This “Great Debate” has been 
important because two different in- 
terpretations of the Constitution 
are possible. Emphasize one part, 
and it would seem that the Presi- 
dent’s power should not be re- 
stricted; emphasize another and it 
appears that the President directs 
foreign policy only as the agent of 
Congress. 

It is significant that the man 
nearer to the White House than 
any other Congressman should also 
have spoken so clearly in urging a 
limit to Presidential power. For 
if Senator Taft should now be 
nominated, and elected, he could 
not say, with Mr. Truman: “I have 
the unqualified right to do as I 
please.” 

When a man urges strict lim- 
itations on the power he would 
like to exercise, it means that he 
seeks to serve, and not to dominate. 
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two divisions of Goums—fierce African 
tribesmen. 

After the North African landings, he 
teamed up with the Allies in the Italian 
campaign. No offshore commander, Guil- 
laume led his Goums up the beaches of 
Italy. Later he commanded the 3rd 
French Infantry Division on the southern 
flank of the armies sweeping into Ger- 
many. 

When the war was over he went to 
Moscow as French military attaché. He 
stayed there two years, came back to 
Paris knowing enough about the Russian 
Army to write a book (Soviet Arms and 
Soviet Power, published in 1949). 

The same year, Gen. Pierre Koenig 
stepped down as head of the French oc- 
cupation troops in Germany and Guil- 
laume took over. The formation of 
SHAPE, headed by General Eisenhower, 
found him once again called upon to 
serve under an American general. Says 
the friendly Guillaume: “I was with the 
Americans from Morocco to Stuttgart; it 
seems always my destiny to serve on their 


flanks.” 


Tarnished gold 


Russia last week passed out seven 
“Stalin Peace Prizes,” worth the Soviet 
equivalent of $25,000 and a gold medal 
bearing “the master’s” image. 

Those favored included Frederic 
Joliot-Curie, former head of the French 
Atomic Energy Commission, who was 
fired because he is a Communist; the 
Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Brit- 
ain’s “Red Dean”; the widow of the 
founder of the Chinese Republic, Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen, who is a vice-chairman of 
Mao Tse-tung’s regime, and one Ameri- 
can, the Right Reverend Arthur W. Moul- 
ton of Salt Lake City, retired Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Utah. Moulton, 
listed as a sponsor of the 1949 New York 
World Peace Conference, said he could 
not accept money from “right or left” for 
working for peace. 


Hungry India 


“Death in all its shapes is hateful 
to unhappy man, but the worst is death 
from hunger.” In unhappy India 15 mil- 
lion people in the next three months will 
learn the horrible truth of Homer’s 
words, 

India has a desperate food shortage, 
brought on by a series of natural disas- 
ters—floods in Bihar and Kashmir, an 
earthquake in Assam, a plague of locusts 
in the Punjab and a four-year drought 
in Madras. 

Forced to turn to the U.S. for aid, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s gov- 
ernment last December requested 2 mil- 
lion tons of grain; planned to buy 4 mil- 
lion more—half in the U.S. By last week 
India had received nothing. The request 
was still before Congress, but there it was 





Page, a Courier-Journal 
Famine in India. “The Way to a Man’s 
Heart....” (SEE: Hungry) 


lost in the maze of partisan politics. 

As India’s plight grew worse, anti- 
American feeling throughout the country 
mounted. General reaction was that the 
U.S., its elevators bulging with grain, was 
refusing help only because it disapproved 
Nehru’s policy on Russia and Korea. 

Meanwhile, Communist China of- 
fered to supply a million tons of grain. 
Russia was reported to have offered to 
trade 500,000 tons and furnish shipping 
for the grain from China. 


Diplomatic casualty 
Vladimir 


Outrata,  Czechoslo- 


vakia’s Ambassador to Washington, was 
called home for “routine consultation” 
on Feb. 18. Out of Prague last week came 
word he would not return to Washington. 
Reason: the Communist purge. 





International 
Madame Sun Yat-sen. From Moscow, 
a “peace” prize and medal. (SEE: Gold) 
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The kid with the three-cornered future 


This little tyke has a right to grin. He’s got security for the future—food, clothing, shelter. 
More than that, his college education is assured. And best of all, he’s got the warm 

sense of confidence that comes from growing up in a secure, happy family. His dad 
has their future all fixed up with The Prudential. 

Here’s one of the big advantages of Prudential protection: When 


you take care of Tomorrow you make today so miich richer and more carefree. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
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STRENGTH OF 
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Enjoy the Jack Berch Show every 
morning Monday through Friday, NBC 
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Tie ramep Mack bulldog long has marched with 
the might on the side of freedom. 

The service ribbons he could wear would need a 
chest as broad as his to hold them all. 

But in the smoke of peace, the sweat of industry, 
he has earned perhaps his proudest ribbon— pinned 
upon his chest by an admiring public, the envied 
citation—" Built like a Mack.” 





Built bike a Mock 
PIAS, URE @ il VAN * 





Synonym for the sturdy and the strong—that’s a high 
place to earn in the public regard. 

That a Mack is built with endurance that is legen- 
dary has important meaning to the man with a trucking 
job, a fire-fighting job or a job of conveying people. 

Its purchase is an investment in economy, in lower 
cost per year. An investment with a fifty-year history 
of dividends paid year after year—in dollars saved. 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 
Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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MORE MANUFACTURERS are expected to follow the lead of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
makers of Arrow shirts, who refused to quote prices on fall delivery 
because nobody knows what new regulations are coming out of Washing-— 
ton. Dealers must take prices prevailing at delivery date. 


WASHINGTON HAS SELDOM BEEN MORE CONFUSED. You hear talk of a coming slowdown 
in war production to spare the economy—or of a speedup. Some ob-— 
servers are sure a "controlled materials plan," rigidly assigning 
critical raw materials to war production, will be invoked July l. 


Others say mobilization boss Charles E. Wilson thinks it unnecessary. 
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disagreements with labor leaders. Only a few days ago, one of his 
speech writers asked him point blank: "Are you going to quit?" Re- 
plied Wilson: "You go ahead and write that speech—I'll be there all 
right." The speech was for delivery nearly two months hence. "7 

WILSON IS APPARENTLY RESIGNED to many months of wrangling with labor men who | 
want a bigger voice in mobilization planning. And, contrary to press 
reports, he is not miffed that a 16-man Advisory Council (of manage-— 
ment, labor, farm and public members) has been placed “between him 
and the President." Actually it will not interfere with the free 
hand Wilson insists on: He is chairman of the group. 


PRICE CONTROLLER MICHAEL DISALLE, who has thus far fought a losing battle 
against rising prices, is beginning to get an assist from the econ- 
omy. People hoarded so much since June that they have little left to 
spend; manufacturers, not yet producing in quantity for war, have 
overproduced for peace. Result: a growing deflation in which booming 
furniture sales are leveling off, TV sets go begging, demand for cot- 
ton clothing is down. Easter sales were disappointing. Mail order 
houses, a good-national index, say the big buying rush is over. 

_ to hold down the price line. So far his program has consisted mainly 
of spectacular threats (like a recent one to photograph carloads of 
scrap iron so junk dealers won't chisel on grade price ceilings), 
backed up by an enforcement staff of less than 500. He'll need more 
than that when war production really begins curtailing civilian out- 
put. So far, with defense orders averaging $5 billion a month, and 
defense production only $1 billion, the pinch hasn't been felt. 


THANKS TO THE PERSONAL INTERVENTION of Senator John Sparkman (D.-Ala.), the Na- 





aluminum in 200 nonessential products was put off 30 days for further 
study. If invoked, it would force 75% of the country's 14,000 alumi- 
num fabricators, who use only 5% of the civilian aluminum supply, to 
go out of business. 





one executive (E. H. Lane, special assistant in the Small Business 
Office) to drop out of NPA. Lane's philosophy: "After six months in 
NPA I am convinced there is enough left over from military and very 
essential civilian needs to keep small business at a normal pace, 
except on a very few critical materials like cobalt." 


BUREAUCRATS WON'T LIKE IT, but many small businesses can find relief from un- 
fair defense—brought predicaments by appealing to the Senate or House 
Small Business Committees. A call from a Congressman has its effect 
in Washington. The men to write are Senator Sparkman and Representa- 
tive Wright Patman (D.-Tex.). 

LOOK FOR A DEAL which may put through the long-debated St. Lawrence Seaway 
project for bringing ocean shipping to the Great Lakes. The deal: a 
promise by Seaway supporters to back the proposed New Orleans-—Gulf of 
Mexico tidewater ship channel in return for key Southern votes. 
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A code of ethics settles a strike 


How «what’s right?’ wins where ‘who’s right?’ 


fails in airline dispute 


The newspapers were playing up 
the bitterness between bull-shouldered, 
two-fisted George T. Baker, president of 
National Airlines, and W. T. Babbitt, 
regional vice president and local negotia- 
tor for the Airlines Pilots’ Association. 

As usual, last fall, Slim Babbitt was 
threatening a pilots’ strike—on 33 griev- 
ances and 13 minor side issues. Ted 
Baker—as usual—was full of fight. 

That Sunday afternoon Baker was 
sitting at home, alone, pondering strike- 
harried NAL’s troubles. He could look 
back 17 years to when he owned two 
planes that were losing money. Then he 
won a mail contract for service between 
Daytona Beach and St. Petersburg, and 
began carrying passengers. Now his NAL 
had grown to the point where his fleet of 
DC-6s—third biggest in the U.S.—was 
serving the whole East coast, New York- 
Cuba and Miami-New Orleans. It could 
stay strong and grow, he mused, if union- 
ist Babbitt would let management alone. 

On his way up Baker’s two-fisted tac- 
tics had made enemies and left sores. For 
10 months in 1948 NAL’s pilots’ strikes 
crippled the line. The settlement left sus- 
picion and hate. Why things were in such 
an awful mess Baker didn’t know. 

In this mood, Baker answered the 
telephone. Larry Alldritt, a Miami manu- 
facturer of ventilating fans, wanted to say 


he was a member of MRA—Moral Re- 
Armament. It was sometimes known as 
Buchmanism or the Oxford Group. Baker 
hadn't heard of it. 

MRA’s ideas about human relations, 
Alldritt went on, might help Baker settle 
his labor troubles. 

Brush-Off? After brushing Alldritt 
off three times Baker asked him to call at 
11:30 Tuesday. He could get rid of him 
fast because an executive luncheon was 
scheduled for noon. 

Sandy-haired, 40-year-old Larry All- 
dritt quietly explained that MRA believes 
a man can “change,” and get along bet- 
ter with himself and others. If Baker 
changed, he could solve his strike trou- 
bles by getting an answer to “what’s 
right?” instead of fighting over “who’s 
right?”—a matter of personal prestige. 
MRA, he said, believes in four principles 
—absolute honesty, absolute purity, abso- 
lute unselfishness and absolute love. 

Baker invited Alldritt to the lunch- 
eon. At 4 o’clock the lunchers were still 
talking about MRA. Baker’s associates 
knew something had hold of him. “It’s 
just possible,” he said, “we’ve been going 
at this thing the wrong way.” Alldritt 
then talked with union leader Slim Bab- 
bitt; Slim went to see Baker. For once 
they got along pleasantly. “Baker,” said 
Slim, “acts like a changed man.” 





Who's right? Finally, Babbitt and Baker compromised. (SEE: Code of ethics) 
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Then, last January, Babbitt and some 
of his pilots attended an MRA assembly 
in Washington, D.C. Baker went to Bab- 
bitt’s room: “Slim,” he said, “the more I 
hear about MRA the more I realize I’ve 
been acting like a heel.” In three hours 
they settled all grievances. 

January’s sudden announcement that 
the NAL strike was off puzzled many be- 
cause no details were given. Last fort- 
night, coinciding with an MRA confer- 
ence in Miami—attended by 1,000 East- 
ern Airlines and NAL employes—Baker 
and Babbitt’s account of their formula for 
peace created a sensation. A Miami editor 
exclaimed: “The Indian rope trick is 
nothing now.” A member of CAB said: 
“What's that ... Joe Stalin’s on his way 
to Washington to kiss Harry Truman?” 

Baker and Babbitt believe MRA 
principles would help settle all manage- 
ment-labor disputes. “Others may have 
trouble for the same reason we did—the 
bitterness and lack of trust between us,” 
Baker said. “It took my apology and ab- 
solute honesty to restore a basis of con- 
fidence.” Now, instead of being “out to 
get the best deal for management,” he 
wanted the pilots to have “a sense of 
dignity, and security.” 

Four Absolutes. Asked if he were 
trying to follow MRA’s four “absolutes,” 
Baker said: “Don’t expect too much all 
at once. The absolute honesty I feel I’ve 
got. The purity will have to come later— 
because I smoke and call for Scotch now 
and then. [He dropped a half-burned cig- 
arette in an ash tray.] And absolute love 
for my fellow men? I hope to achieve 
that, too... .” 

Baker’s employes agree that Baker is 
making headway. In a letter to pilots and 
crews, Babbitt wrote: 

“Now before you get an idea my... 
gyro is spinning or I’ve been drinking 
compass fluid, I want to say I was at first 
very skeptical about MRA. I’ve always 
been suspicious. When I used to go to 
church I was so suspicious I thought the 
collection plate had a double bottom 
with 60% for the house. But I can tell 
you this. If management and NAL pilots 
continue to work as a team—as they 
have been doing for 90 days since the 
tentative January settlement in Washing- 
ton—NAL will be one of the most suc- 
cessful airlines in the U.S.” 

Slim’s forecast was already far 
towards fulfillment. Gains made by NAL 
in 1950—due to more traffic on all air- 
lines and low-fare off-season inducements 
to Florida vacationists—stepped up sub- 
stantially in the first quarter of this year. 
Net income was running better than 
$500,000 a month. CAB, which once 
threatened to dismember National, 
praised it as a “low cost operator.” 


Fruehauf’s feat 


Roy Fruehauf, 42, bustling presi- 
dent of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., largest 
maker of truck trailers ($132 million vol- 
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shifting. (Road shock has gone the way of the 
buggy whip!) De Soto is a haven of repose —for 


both driver and passengers. A citadel of safety (big 
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ume last year), looked at first like a heavy 
loser in the ill-fated Lustron home build- 
ing deal. 

When the Columbus, Ohio, pre-fab 
firm collapsed after RFC withdrew its 
support early last year, Fruehauf received 
only $1.5 million of the $4.4 million due 
him for 810 trailers; they were specially 
rigged as rolling warehouses and assem- 
bly lines for Lustron homes. 

But, unlike other innocent business- 
men victims of RFC-bobbled deals, Frue- 
hauf began making like a tough finance 
man whose wayward customer was 
months behind on automobile payments. 
He decided to take possession of the trail- 
ers. 

Within a short time, Fruehauf’s Avon 
Lake, Ohio, assembly line will begin con- 
verting them into regular commercial van 
trailers to help fill a huge backlog of 
orders. It will take 60 days. 

“It will cost us considerable to re- 
convert them,” Fruehauf said, “but we 
won't lose any money on the deal.” 

What about the $1.5 million he had 
already received? Would he have to re- 
turn it? he was asked last week. Frue- 
hauf snorted. 

“Would you,” he said, “give back 
the installments already paid if you had 
to repossess a car?” 


Vacation travel— 
a good year ahead 


Six months ago, the nation’s 1,600 
travel agents were unhappy men. Korea 
had scared would-be tourists. Lean years 
loomed. 

By last week, all that had changed. 
Americans were either over their jitters 
or determined to take a last fling. 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion reported that, on the basis of pre- 
publication orders for its travel guides, 
even more people would vacation by car 
this year than 1950’s 63 million. From 
Alaska came word that, for the first time, 
more tourists were visiting the Territory 
by the Alaska Highway than by ship. 

Far from slipping, ocean travel 
boomed. Both Thomas Cook & Son and 
American Express Co. said it was “mur- 
der” to find tourist-class space on any 
Europe-bound liners. Travel men who ex- 
pected that, without Holy Year, Euro- 
pean travel would slack off, had reckoned 
without the pulling power of naughty 
Paris’s 2,000th birthday, or of the Festi- 
val of Britain. 

Even for its off-season sailing on 
April 12, American Export Lines’ /nde- 





pendence had full bookings straight up to 
its best suites ($2,300 for two, one way, 
New York to Genoa or Naples). South 
American and Caribbean business rose, 
too, just as it did in the pre-World War 
II national emergency. The only areas 
no one seemed to want to visit voluntar- 
ily: Japan and Korea. 


New products 


Union Pacific’s new dollar-size 
ticket booklet ends the need for “milg- 
long” rail tickets for long trips. 

e @ A 9-foot wide plastic “lake,” 18 
inches deep, can accommodate 10 tiny 
tots at a time. Maker: Bilnor Corp., 
Maspeth, N.Y. 

ee A new gasoline-burning “Kook- 
lite” lantern by the American Gas Ma- 
chine Co. of Albert Lea, Minn., would 
come in handy for camping. It produces 
heat up to 1,000° F. for cooking, also 
gives as much light as a 200-watt electric 
bulb. 

e @ Duro-Test Corp. of North Ber- 
gen, N.J., has a fluorescent lamp that 
glows in a variety of pastel-shade colors. 
Possible uses: The company invites sug- 
gestions. 


For the backyard—why not a caboose? 


“What could a fellow do to get a 
caboose ... ?” 

A few days after Robert Whitting- 
ton Kincey, industrial editor of the 
Birmingham News, put this puzzler to 
Ezra C. Patton, local representative of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Pat- 
ton delivered “Old 352” to Kincey’s 
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backyard—instead of the junkyard. 
Other railmen who loved the can- 
tankerous, Alabama-drawling Kincey 
helped furnish his caboose. Fred O. 
Reemer, vice president of Pullman- 
Standard, sent two mattresses, Clark 
Hungerford, Frisco president, two Pull- 
man lounge chairs. Wayne Johnston, 


Illinois Central chief, got the caboose 
mounted. Other railmen sent lamps, ash 
trays, demitasse cups and pictures. 

By last week Kincey had a pine- 
paneled retreat where he can entertain 
friends, get away from women. Only ob- 
jector is his amused but rueful wife: “A 
petunia bed would look better.” 
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Use a Remington Cantout 
For the Shave of Your Life ! 






After you enjoy the ease and comfort of ness ... that well-groomed appearance 
a Remington Contour Shave, you'll which distinguishes the man who uses a 
agree it’s the perfect answer to every Remington. So be happy while shaving 
shaving problem. No more nicks orcuts! —be happy after you've shaved. Try a 
No fuss and muss! And, a modern Con- Remington Contour at your dealer's or 





Put an end to the time-con- For happy shaving—six dia- 
suming mess and bother... mond-honed beads, arched 
the annoying nicks and cuts onacontourto glide smootb- 
of old-fashioned shaving. ly over every type of face. 


tour Shaver gives long-lasting smooth- at any of our 112 Shaver Headquarters. 





The only shaver with at- 
tached single-hinge hair 
pocket —swings back for 
quick, easy cleaning. 
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School. J. C. O'Neill (right) gets Pierson pointers. (SEE: Retire painlessly) 


How to retire painlessly 


Many oldsters are happy with second careers 


Too many people soon to be draw- 
ing pensions have only the vaguest notion 
of what they will do when their working 
years end. Some say, “We'll spend the 
winter in Florida or drive to California.” 
But what the experts want to know is 
what these people will do after they get 
back from their first happy jaunts, and 
the vacation-feeling is beginning to wear 
off. 

In 1960, 15 million U.S. citizens will 
be 65 or over. There are only 11.5 million 
in that age-group today. This increasing 
proportion of older people has had so lit- 
tle study that not even the gerontologists 
—specialists in older people’s problems— 
are fully prepared to meet it. 

Last week two groups of experts 
were approaching the problem from en- 
tirely different directions. Esso Standard 
Oil Co. was holding employe “schools for 
retirement,” while a Florida state com- 
mission analyzed social problems created 
by an influx of retired people from other 
states. 

Esso’s schools. Esso groups, di- 
rected by Morton Pierson, heard from 
specialists that many older people live 
out their later years feeling useless and 
forgotten. But retired people can be 
happy if reasonably active, have a feeling 
of belonging, of usefulness, and of being 
needed. 

Esso’s recommendations: Plan ahead 
for opportunities to use skills acquired in 
working years for community service. 
Many hobbies, too, can be “converted” 
for profit, A warning: Be moderate in 
smoking, drinking and exercise; visit a 
physician regularly. If you plan to move 
to another locality when you retire, be 
sure you have weighed the advantages 
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such as health and milder climate against 
the disadvantages of being away from old 
friends and having to make new ones 
amid unfamiliar surroundings. 

Florida’s Warning. Be sure also 
that you have enough money before mov- 
ing. Sociologist Irving L. Webber found 
people in St. Petersburg who had retired 
on incomes as low as $35 a month were 
not happy. 

“People,” he said, “shouldn’t think 
that they can live in Florida on half or 
a third of what they can live on elsewhere 
just because the climate makes fewer 
clothes necessary. People who do not have 
enough to live on in inland cities will not 
find themselves much more comfortable 
in Florida.” 

While Florida wants to keep its repu- 
tation as a retirement haven, it does not 
want to become an “old age” slum, where 
most aged are on relief. 





How to rid 
a town of rats 


Hungry rats swarmed into the 
town’s cupboards, killed its chickens and 
even gnawed their way inside refrigera- 
tors. Amateur statisticians in Middleton, 
Wis., the persecuted town, glumly calcu- 
lated that it had 15 to 20 rats for each of 
its 2,300 citizens. 

One family actually moved out of 
Middleton because of the rats. More 
might have gone, had it not been for a 
University of Wisconsin researcher, Dr. 
Karl Paul Link. Link invented Warfarin 
(PATHFINDER, July 26, 1950). Rats poi- 
soned by Warfarin have no tell-tale con- 
vulsions to warn the other rats; they die 
quietly of internal hemorrhages. Warfarin 
can kill pets, but chances are slim if it is 
properly distributed. 

Rescue by Ratner. In Chicago, a 
young promoter named Lee Ratner saw 
Warfarin’s commercial possibilities. He 
added a rat attractor, Lurex, and mar- 
keted the new product as d-CON. When 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion told Ratner of Middleton’s plight, he 
shipped the town 2,000 pounds of d-CON. 
A local pest-control committee directed 
block-by-block distribution. Within two 
weeks, the town was rat-free. 

Last week, six months after the ex- 
periment, a single rat had yet to re-ap- 
pear in Middleton. Ratner, eager to pro- 
mote rat-consciousness, offered to dis- 
tribute free d-CON to one rat-plagued 
town each week, providing he receives 
assurances of civic co-operation. 


Charge it, waiter 


New protection for the boss who 
wants proof that his salesman really does 
that business entertaining he lists in his 
expense accounts: charge cards, issued by 
Executives’ Dinner Club, Inc., Baltimore, 
and two other companies. These enable 
holders simply to sign for meals and re- 
freshment at affiliated restaurants across 
the nation (see: cartoon). 





La Mendala for Pathfinder 


“May I suggest the $19.50 table Chote dinner. You can have three weeks to pay.” 
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Ue Fifth Norsemen 


Joan’s college education seemed assured by her father’s 
thriving hardware business. But fire destroyed the business 
overnight! And it would have wiped him out completely and 
ended her college career—except for fire insurance. 


It’s not the spectacular fire—the four-alarm call—the million- 
dollar loss—that typifes fire insurance protection. No. It’s 
the tragic loss suffered by the small home owner—or the little 
store keeper. When his home, his shop, his furniture, his 
business stock goes up in flames, too often it means that the 
hopes and plans and savings of a lifetime are blotted out. 


That’s when fire insurance pays off for you. Without its protection 
you couldn’t borrow the money. to build your home, to 
go in business or to buy equipment. 


Fire insurance keeps stores and plants going. At 

critical times it plows insurance dollars back into circulation. 
It helps maintain the system of individual initiative 

that has made America strong. 
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Fire insurance services are brought you 
by 200,000 agents and brokers all over the 
United States. Chances are one of them is 
a neighbor of yours. 


Your fire insurance rate per $100 protection 
is as much as 30% lower today than it was 
30 years ago. Write to the address below for 
a booklet giving the facts and telling other 
advantages of stock company fire insurance. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE 7, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON TALK 





Rudolph Halley— 
man with a mission 


In Chicago last December, Rudolph 
Halley, chief counsel for the Kefauver 
Crime Investigating Committee, bedded 
down in his hotel after a rough day with 
the underworld. He had been dozing only 
briefly when he became aware that some- 
one entered an adjoining living room, 
then that his door was slowly opening. 

Already peeved from the previous 
night’s discovery that his phone was be- 
ing tapped by parties unknown, Halley 
flicked on the light, bounded out of bed 
and roared after the intruder. In the hotel 
corridor he suddenly broke off the chase 
and retired in confusion. He had neg- 
lected to don his pajama pants. 

This constitutes the only occasion on 
record when pudgy, owlish Rudolph Hal- 
ley has given up the pursuit of a criminal 
—or of anything else he wanted. A youth- 
ful whiz at mathematics, Halley was 
urged to major in physics. Because he 
suffered from shyness he decided instead 
to choose a career that would kill or cure 
him: the law. 

By and large, his self-prescription 
seems to have worked. Graduating from 
the Columbia Law School at 20, Halley 
shortly took on the rough-and-tumble post 
of Assistant U.S. District Attorney in 
New York. From 1942 to 1945, he served 
the celebrated Truman committee, as as- 
sistant chief counsel, then as chief. 

Treadmill. His typical day with 
the Kefauver committee left stronger men 
limp, brought even Halley to a hospital 
in the end. On a recent one, for example, 
Halley rose at 7, rehearsed evidence dur- 
ing breakfast, interrogated witnesses 
from 10 to 12:45, lunched with Senators 
at the Capitol, resumed hearings from 2 
to 5:15, consulted with Kefauver until 6, 
reviewed a file on a new witness in Sena- 
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. and some have greatness 


Halley. “. . 


thrust upon them.” 


(SEE: Mission) 


tor Wiley’s office, dined on Wiley’s Wis- 
consin cheese and a hamburger, dis- 
cussed strategy with Senator Tobey till 8, 
conducted the night-hearings till 11:20, 
then rehashed the entire day’s proceed- 
ings over a nightcap. 

Undaunted by such a routine, 37- 
year-old Halley was able to cross-examine 
gamblers and thugs on the mornings after 
with such effect that a New York paper 
hailed him as being “in the classic tradi- 
tion of William Travers Jerome.” Of Hal- 
ley’s long and relentless examination of 
racketeer Frank Costello, J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver said he listened to every word. 

As for the television audiences of 30 
million or more who saw Halley at work 
in the New York hearings, they have 
made him a local hero. Dropping in for 
coffee at a Manhattan night-owlery a few 
days afterward, Halley found himself the 
focus of every bleary eye in the place. 
Later, crossing Seventh Avenue with a 
friend, he was accosted by a total 
stranger who pumped his hand and cried: 
“You’re Halley, and you’re doing a great 
job! Give ’em hell!” 

Halley’s friend 


laughed. “Well, 


Rudy, fame has come to you at last.” 
Rather uncertainly Halley replied: 
“And now what am I going to do with it?” 


Bright boy 


Donald S. Dawson, White House 
aide charged with having used “pull” to 
wring illicit favors from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, was graduated 
with honors in 1939 from Dale Carnegie’s 
Washington course” in “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People.” 


The waste-basket (7) 


When the American people, in the 
months following VJ-Day, decided to dis- 
mantle their gigantic military machine, 
they left bits and pieces of it casually 
strewn all over the globe to rust or rot. 
Last week it became apparent that cer- 
tain cannier types had turned a pretty 
penny by picking up the remains—and 
selling them back to the Government at 
a huge mark-up. 

Investigators for the General Ac- 
counting Office, on the prowl for unpaid 
excise taxes, discovered that one ring 
headed by Chicago truck dealer Morris 
Green had bought 872 “surplus” trucks 
from the Philippine government, palmed 
them off on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and other customers for a net profit 
of $425,000. Another dealer, Morris 
Klein of Pittsburgh, sold the Army’s De- 
troit tank arsenal some $1.6 million worth 
of surplus and other goods, much of 
which he had bought from the German 
government. Where had the Germans 
gotten them? From the U.S. Army. 

Putting their own ironical footnote 
to this story, Army supply officers last 
week proposed in their upcoming budget 
to purchase $200 million worth of 244- 
ton trucks at a procurement rate twice 
that attained at World War II’s peak. 


* -. - - «© 


International 


Acres and acres. “Surplus” U.S. Army trucks at Flushing, N.Y., await disposal to civilians in 1945. (SEE: The waste-basket ) 
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got Automatic Ride 
Control that literally 
‘irons out"the road! 


Count on the compliments coming your way with a 
new Ford Victoria parked at your door! For this 
newest of all Ford body types has an appeal no one 
with an eye for beauty can deny. It’s long looking. 
It’s low looking. It’s good looking. Good looking 
in every outside line—good looking in every 
inside detail. And it will stay good looking for 
the years ahead—because the quality is therel 
. . . Why not see this newest Ford Beauty at your 
Ford Dealer's today! You'll love it! . 


Its built for 
the years ahead ! 
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Above, new Ray-O-Vac ‘“‘Billioneer’’ 2-cell 
flashlight . . . now at your favorite dealer. 


They're sealed in steel 


to stay fresh and usable! 


Here’s the battery that won’t swell or 
stick in your flashlight . . . that will stay 
fresh and usable longer... that doesn’t 
have to be “‘dated.’’ Only genuine Ray-O- 
Vacs are sealed in steel... top, bottom, 
and all around. You get.. 


_ $$ = 
1. A steel top. - 
2. Powerful battery. ° q 
3. Multi-ply insulation. °  , 
4. Steel jacket. 
5. Steel bottom. OW ; 
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Each battery carries this guarantee: “If your flash- 
light is damaged by corrosion, leakage or swelling of 
this battery, send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable flashlight with 
batteries.”’ 


Buy Spares... they stay tesh 
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What makes birds 
come back home? 


Over the Northern U.S. last week 
farmers and city dwellers alike saw an 
unfailing sign of spring. The robins were 
back. So were bluebirds and redwinged 
blackbirds. Next will come purple mar- 
tins and barn swallows, winging their 
way from South America. 

By mid-May the greening North will 
be swarming with billions of the rest of 
bird-kind—bobolinks and barn swallows 
back from Brazil; warblers back from 
Venezuela; orioles, tanagers, humming- 
birds and all the rest back from some- 
where in the Southern Hemisphere and 
the tropics. Another cycle of southward 
bird flight and northern return will have 
been completed and man will know little 
more about it than he did before. 

The average layman in bird affairs 
is surprised to learn that all birds do 
not migrate. He notices, dimly, that there 
are far fewer songbirds in the winter 
and is likely to conclude that all have 
left for warmer areas. Actually, a num- 
ber of birds stay North all year. These 
include chickadees, jays, nuthatches, 
goldfinches and cardinals, which can feed 
largely upon weed and other seeds still 
available above the snow and which ap- 
parently do not mind the cold weather if 
they get enough to eat. 

Weather or Not. The casual ob- 
server is right. however, in assuming that 
most birds migrate. These are the insect- 
eaters whose food supply disappears in 
the North in winter. They are divided into 
two groups—early birds, like the robins, 
bluebirds and blackbirds which fly by 
day and seem to time their trips north 
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Poised, In the spring, the hidden clock 
goes off. (SEE: Birds) 














and south according to the weather; and 
later migrants, like the warblers, tana- 
gers and orioles, which fly at night and 
seem motivated by some hidden clock- 
work, timing their journeys with little re- 
gard to the weather and hitting the same 
latitudes en route at almost precisely the 
same day, year after year. 

Champion long distance traveler 
among land birds is the bobolink, which 
covers 6,000 to 7,000 miles between the 
Northern U.S. and Canada and Southern 
Brazil and Argentina. All-bird champ, 
however, is the Arctic tern, which may 
do a round trip of 20,000 miles each year 
between the Arctic Circle and the sub- 
Antarctic. 

Same Old Tree. Migrating birds 
return not only at about the same time 
each year, but fly back to the same state, 
town, garden and, in many cases, to the 
same tree. How they find their way still 
baffles scientists. Two factors have made 
ornithologists doubt that they fly by land- 
marks. First, landmarks frequently can’t 
be seen at night. Second, young birds 
making their first trip South often leave 
after their parents, flying to the species’ 
traditional wintering grounds without 
guides. 

A newer theory is that birds may 
have some sensory perception not ac- 
corded men and that their sense of direc- 
tion could have something to do with 
magnetism and the earth’s rotation. 

Why birds migrate at all is equally 
puzzling. It is bound up with food sup- 
plies but no one believes that they plan a 
trip South like a man planning a Florida 
vacation. 

One theory holds that the migrations 
originated in glacial times when the ice- 
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caps alternately pushed birds south in 
cold periods and let them come back 
when the ice melted, thus setting up a 
pattern that became a habit. Another is 
that many species originally occupied 
limited areas but were forced to spread 
out as they increased in numbers in order 
to find food for their families. After nest- 
ing, these birds returned to their ances- 
tral homes and, according to this hy- 
pothesis, this constant pushing out and 
coming back established the migration 
pattern. 

Time to Hunt. A newer explana- 
tion is that birds which migrate north 
from the tropics each spring do not leave 
there because food is short, but because 
daylight is short. There’s not enough time 
in the 12-hour tropic daylight, says this 
theory, to let a bird find the staggering 
number of insects necessary to feed each 
spring’s crop of babies. Only in the North 
in summer can a parent bird find the 
needed extra hours of daylight in which 
to rustle up sufficient food for its young. 
When that chore is done the parents high- 
tail it back South for a well-earned rest. 

How and why a bird migrates are 
baffling enough, but there is a third 
stumper: What gets it started? Some ex- 
perts now think that birds have a “self- 
starter” in their glands, operated by 
light: i.e., more light in the spring sends 
them north; less light in the fall sends 
them south. 

If nobody is sure of the answers to 
all the questions posed by bird migra- 
tion, everybody is sure of one thing. The 
birds’ arrival in the spring is a fortunate 
thing for farmers, gardeners and the 
world’s food supply. Without them, in- 
sects would eat us out of house and home. 
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Follow the 


Swallow 





Pathfinder 


Typical. One bird, the cliff swallow, uses this homeward timetable. (SEE: Birds) 
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a nice sense of discrimi- 
nation suggests travel- 
ing on one of America's 
finer trains— the 


Rocky Mountain 


ROCKET 


You board this gleaming red-and- 
silver beauty in Chicago—depar- 
ture time 1:55 pm—and next 
morning at 8:25 you're in Den- 
ver; at 8:35 in Colorado Springs. 





Reclining Chair Car seats, upper 
and lower berths, Roomettes, 
Bedrooms, Compartments. Din- 
ing and Observation Cars, Club 
Diner. 


* Powered by Diesel— 


extra fast, extra fine, NO extra fare. 


For tour information, descriptive litera- 
ture, reservations and tickets see any 


Rock Island representative, or address 


Rock 


A. D. Martin, 
Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr., 
723 La Salle Street 
Station, 
Chicago 5, IL. 


Rock Island 
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SCIENCE 


Watch out for the twister! 


How weather men are learning to forecast tornadoes 


In central Oklahoma last week a 
big black thundercloud suddenly bellied 
earthward. The ropelike, writhing funnel 
that formed struck out northeastward. 
In its path it left the wreckage of farm- 
houses and two rural schools. 

Two and a half hours earlier the 
Air Force weather teletype at Tinker 
field, near Oklahoma City, had clicked 
out the code forecast: “tornado.” It was 
the 52nd time Lt. Col. E. J. Fawbush 
and Capt. R. C. Miller, Air Force mete- 
orologists, had correctly called the turn 
on twisters. And it marked a long step 
forward in man’s attempt to predict when 
and where these plains-country terrors 
will hit. Tornadoes annually take a heavy 
toll during spring and summer. 

Slightly Mistaken. Colonel Faw- 
bush got into the twister-spotting busi- 
ness ten years ago at a Louisiana base. 
“I had predicted nice, mild weather— 
and a tornado blew through two blocks 
from where I was sleeping. It sort of got 
my goat.” Since then he and Captain 
Miller have developed a technique with 
which they believe they can “see” a tor- 


nado or severe storm coming 6 to 24 
hours in advance and can locate it with- 
in an area 50 miles square. That, of 
course, is a lot of space; eventually the 
meteorologists aim at a comparative pin- 
point of 10 square miles. 

Four conditions are needed for their 


Wide World 


Tornado. Man may call the turn on a 
tricky weather foe. (SEE: Twister) 
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tornado prediction: a very unstable air 
mass; a continuous influx of moisture 
into the lower level, with a layer of dry 
air on top; a narrow jet stream of high- 
velocity wind above the suspected area 
and a sudden lifting of the air mass— 
usually as it meets a squall line or a 
cold front. The sudden lifting, “like a 
cork weighted down in water shooting 
upward when the weight is removed,” 
triggers the tornado, Colonel Fawbush 
believes. 

No False Alarms. The Tinker Air 
Force Base forecasters work closely with 
the U.S. Weather Bureau, which also 
has a tornado predicting project. Or- 
ganized last winter, it is a network of 
135 stations in Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Balloon-gathered data and readings from 
microbarographs—instruments that re- 
cord surface pressure—are fed to a fore- 
casting center in Kansas City. Sharp 
pressure changes—“pressure jumps”— 
are believed by some experts to be closely 
associated with tornadoes. 

The official U.S. forecast the day of 
the school-wrecking Oklahoma twister 
said: “severe windstorms.” It could have 
said tornado; the Weather Bureau had 
privately agreed with Fawbush’s predic- 
tion. Explained J. R. Lloyd, chief fore- 
caster at Kansas City: Tornadoes are so 
tricky they can’t yet be charted exactly. 
“We've leaned over backwards to keep 
from putting out forecasts that would 
unnecessarily alarm people.” By about 
May 1, Lloyd believes, techniques will be 
accurate enough that the Weather Bureau 
will begin including tornado warnings in 
its predictions. 


Floods of suds— 
in the sewage tanks 


The detergent which whisks away 
dirt and banishes greasy film from your 
kitchen sink may be lightening your 
household chores, but it’s giving head- 
aches to sewage-plant engineers. The very 
things which make detergents attractive 
for home and industrial use are draw- 
backs in waste treatment processes. 

Last week these woes were tossed 
about in a Cleveland symposium of the 
American Chemical Society. The dirt- 
holding and grease-carrying ability of 
detergents, sewage-plant chemists com- 
plained, lower the efficiency of primary 
sedimentation tanks where such particles 
ordinarily would settle out. That puts an 
extra burden on succeeding steps. In ad- 
dition, detergents’ foamy qualities play 
havoc with plant processes. In Mount 
Penn, Pa., aeration tanks were covered 


with a blanket of suds one day when a 
manufacturer left free samples of a new 
detergent at every house in town. And 
finally, some synthetic soaps resist de- 
composition by sewage bacteria, might 
possibly kill off these purifying organ- 
isms. 

What with use of detergents growing 
by leaps and bounds, the chemists de- 
cided, “radical techniques [added chem- 
icals or more filters] may be required in 
handling the soapy effluents.” 


Frigid bottle 


Scientists probing the behavior of 
materials at temperatures down in the 
neighborhood of absolute zero (—459.4° 
F.) had a helpful new tool last week. It 
is a super vacuum bottle that can keep 
liquid helium—the world’s coldest fluid 
—14 times longer than the best container 
previously available. 

The bottle consists of two volley- 
ball-sized copper spheres, one inside the 
other, with a vacuum between. It is im- 
mersed in a container of liquid nitrogen. 
A long, half-inch diameter neck over- 
comes the major problem of heat inflow 
at the bottle’s small opening. Dr. Aaron 
Wexler, the Westinghouse scientist who 
developed the bottle, thinks design im- 
provements will make it possible to 
“keep the cold in” for a year or longer. 
Already liquid helium has been kept at 
—451°, only 8 degrees above absolute 
zero, for 100 days—compared with the 
previous maximum of one week. 

The new container, says Dr. Wexler, 
will make possible longer-lasting experi- 
ments and cheap shipment of helium as 
a liquid instead of in bulky gas tanks. 





Westinghouse 
Wexler. For low temperature research, 
a super vacuum bottle. (SEE: Frigid) 
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ORE BOATS S-I-R-E-1-C-H-E-D 


in race to make more steel 


On this page are three examples of the things America’s 
steel industry is doing to grow much bigger much faster. 


THERE are more than 200 companies in 

the steel industry. Steel production 1s 

increasing faster than new ore boats 
can be built. Several companies are slicing 
old boats in two, adding long center sections 
to be ready to haul more ore down the Great 
Lakes this summer. 


RICH iron ore reserves in the U.S. need to be supplemented. Some 
steel companies are developing mines in Labrador, another is 
rushing a railroad to reach ore in Liberia, others have found and 
are developing mines in Venezuela. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY wants to help Ameri- 

cans stay free and independent. That’s why more 

than 200 steel companies and more than 600,000 

: : men and women who work in “steel” are eager to 

MANY steel companies are finding new = do their share in the defense program by pushing 

ne s a = more steel per my fe 4 up steel production. To know more about the strug- 
xisting furnaces, many are n . . 

tow alll, too. Raiit 3.7 william aAdak gle for more steel, write for reprint from Steelways 

net of deal PR magazine “Steel Rolls up its Sleeves.” This gives 

capacity since the first shot was ° ; " » 

fired in Korea, 13.3 million more tons by «teresting, factual information on the greatest 

52. Total per year by that time, morethan industrial effort in history. American Iron and Steel 

117 million tons. Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
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Should top scholars be deferred? 


The President’s order stirs up a storm 


Neither in World War I nor in 
World War II had any draft deferment 
plan kicked up so sudden a storm of 
opposition. From everywhere last week 
came protests over the Truman executive 
order deferring certain college students. 

The formula was complicated. Those 
deferred are students who rank in the 
upper half of their freshman class, the 
upper two thirds of their sophomore 
class, and the upper three fourths of the 
junior class. However, even if a student 
is not in one of these groups he can still 
steer clear of the draft by passing a test 
with a mark of 70. The test will be given 
in some 1,200 centers throughout the 

' country on May 26, June 16 and June 30. 

Insult. Opposition sprang mostly 
from those who thought the plan was 
“rank favoritism.” At Grand Rapids, 
Mich., draft board member Robert S. 
Tubbs resigned in protest, calling it “an 
insult to both college officials and draft 
board members.” 

Representative Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.), 
House Armed Service Committee chair- 
man, took note of the grass-roots revolt, 
teamed up with Representative Paul J. 
Kilday (D.-Tex.), to oppose the plan. 

The deferment quiz itself was to be 
prepared by Educational Testing Service. 
Last week ETS released some typical 
questions. Example: 

Each of the two samples below con- 
sists of a word printed in capital letters, 
followed by five words numbered 1 
through 5. Select the numbered word 
which has a meaning most opposite the 
meaning conveyed by the capitalized 
word: 


COMPATIBLE: (1) Changeless, 
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(2) Definite, (3) Cruel, (4) Irreconcil- 
able (5) Entire. 

TERRESTRIAL: (1) Thorough, (2) 
Celestial, (3) Obscure, (4) Residual, 
(5) Esoteric. 

Other questions emphasized powers 
of concentration, rather than of knowl- 
edge. 

No Escape. Strongest advocates of 
the deferment plan were the educators. 
Said Dr. Robert N. Montgomery, pres- 
ident of the Ohio College Association, 
last week: “Everyone should understand 
that students who qualify are only de- 
ferred—not exempted. Those who are 
deferred will serve later, and they should 
be of greater usefulness to their country 
after completion of their college work.” 


Why David’s father 
went to jail 


Friends of Clarence E. McVey, 6- 
foot 6-inch carpenter of Graham, N. C., 
would revise the Biblical quotation to 
read: “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that he go to jail for his son.” 

Last fortnight, McVey did just that. 
He occupied a cell for five days rather 
than take his son, David, who is 4 feet 
6 inches tall, out of the first grade. A 
Superior Court judge held David had en- 
tered school last fall contrary to North 
Carolina laws—because he lacked two 
months of being 6 years old. 

McVey, recalling his own youth, ex- 
plained: He didn’t want David to wait 
another full year to go to school. “When 


r Locke for Pathandes 
“Shall we put him in a progressive school or let him infiltrate the public school 
around the corner?” 
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Saaiaaeen Times-News 
The McVeys. A term in jail for a term 
in school. (SEE: David’s father) 


I was in school,” he said, “I was a head 
taller than the other fellows, and they 
always made fun of me. That’s why I 
left school after the sixth grade. I'd stay 
in jail and rot before I will let David 
run the same risk.” 

David Can Stay. But Judge Leo 
Carr was lenient. It was, he held, con- 
tempt of court to defy a court order, but 
inasmuch as David had gone through 
three fourths of the school term, he 
would let him complete the year. As for 
the stubborn father, Judge Carr said he 
would suspend the rest of the sentence, 
provided McVey would pay a $150 fine. 
Instead, McVey got out on a $300 ap- 
peal bond. 

Meanwhile, David himself has been 
enjoying ‘school; in most of his tests 
has made A or B. Said Father McVey 
proudly: “The sacrifice was worth it.” 


California drops 
its anti-Red oath 


After the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California last August fired 26 
faculty members for refusing to sign a 
non-Communist oath, 18 of the dismissed 
teachers took their cases to court. Last 
week California’s Third District Court 
of Appeal delivered its verdict—a clean 
victory for the professors. 

The decision ordered all of them 
reinstated. They could be required to 
take the regular pledge of loyalty to 
state and nation. But “the imposition of 
any more inclusive test would be the 
forerunner of tyranny and oppression.” 

“We are keenly aware,” added the 
court, “that equal to the danger of sub- 
version from without . .. is the danger 
of subversion from within by the gradual 
whittling away and the resulting disin- 
tegration of . . . our freedom.” 
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FIRST SOUND OF SPRING! 


__.., ime for a TEXACO CHECK-UP 


Now’s the time and your Texaco Dealer’s 
the man. He will give your car a thorough 
check-up ... inspect your battery, tires, spark 
plugs’. . . drain and flush the radiator. 






















Your crankcase will be drained and filled 
with Custom-Made HAVOLINE, the best 
motor oil your money can buy. Custom-Made 
HAVOLINE gives you longer engine life, more 
powerful performance, and better gasoline 
mileage. 
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i The chassis will be protected with MARFAK 
n —Texaco’s tough, long-lasting lubricant — to 
ts give you that “cushiony” feeling, quieter driv- 
ing, easier handling. Gears will be protected 
with the proper, Spring-grade lubricants. 
And for zing in your car this Spring... drive 
out with a tankful of Texaco SKY CHIEF, 
the gasoline with a punch—made possible 
by Volatane Control . . . or the famous 
Texaco FIRE-CHIEF, for power-a-plenty at 
T- regular gasoline price. 
. For this important Spring check-up .. . 
od drive in to your Texaco Dealer, the best 
st friend your car ever had. 
irt 
an 
= THE TEXAS COMPANY 
to TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 
- Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 
e 
¥. 
he 
ib- 
er TUNE IN: On television — the TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring MILTON BERLE 
ial = every Tuesday night, See newspaper for time and station, 
in- 
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WOMEN 





Why are eating tools so ornate? 


New silver features simplicity of design 


The next time you pick up a knife 
to cut your meat, stop! Regard it for a 
moment. Why do you suppose the end is 
blunt and not pointed? Centuries ago, 
knives did have sharp points. Cardinal 
Richelieu, the story goes, disliked seeing 
his guests use the points to pick their 
teeth, so he ordered knives rounded off. 

Such stories of the development of 
man’s most familiar tools, his eating im- 
plements—and more than 200 examples 
from all parts of the world and all points 
in history—were amusing audiences last 
week in a traveling exhibition called 
“Knife, Fork and Spoon.” 

Put together by the Walker Art Cen- 
ter of Minneapolis, it was shown there 
first, then moved on to New York. This 
week it opens at the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts; it will go next to museums in 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, St. Louis, De- 
troit and Cleveland. The exhibition, truck- 
borne, is sponsored by Towle Silver- 
smiths, Newburyport, Mass. 

Up from Fingers. It traces tools 
man has devised for putting food into his 
mouth from caveman days to 1951. When 
man made his first stone cutting tool he 
used it only to hack meat from bones. 
But liquid in the cupped hand wasn’t so 
convenient so he rigged up spoons from 
sea shells and gourds. 

Walker Art Center’s exhibit cata- 
logue says spoons were probably the old- 
est eating implements. From Libya, in 





North Africa, comes a large snail shell 
attached to a wood handle. Figures of the 
twelve apostles make handles for silver 
gilt spoons from 18th Century Germany. 
Oddities in the show are the early Ameri- 
can, spoons designed as gifts to pall- 
bearers with the deceased’s name on the 
cofin-shaped handle. There are also 
spoons made of coins—to be melted back 
into money when creditors clamored. 

Small boys invariably congregate 
around the show cases where knives are 
displayed—knives with blades of bone, 
wood, shell, stone, metal; some insulated 
with fur; others so strangely shaped they 
hardly look like knives at all. This is 
because many of them served a double 
purpose. When the 16th Century dandy 
went out to dinner he used the dagger- 
like knife to spear a piece of meat, to put 
it into his mouth—unless he preferred to 
use his fingers—and later on to protect 
himself from some other brawling guest. 

Even after the fork came into general 
use in the 17th Century (it reputedly 
was developed to take the place of fingers 
by an Italian whose wife complained 
about the size of the family wash) it 
still wasn’t considered bad manners to 
use the knife for shoveling food into the 
mouth. 

Bring Your Own. In those days 
even kings couldn’t afford many whole 
place settings, so guests brought their 
own. This was apt to be something port- 


Killers. Some knives looked more like swords than pea-pushers. (SEE: Eating) 
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Flatware 1951. Towle’s new Contour 
pattern is boldly simple. (SEE: Eating) 


able, like the knife, fork and spoon with 
screw-on handles*(German or Spanish) 
that fit into a five-inch leather case, or 
the English folding contraption that is 
silver fork, spoon and toothpick complete. 

The knife, fork and spoon trio were 
the accepted thing when colonists brought 
silver table pieces to the American conti- 
nent. The work of early American silver- 
smiths on display—like that of Paul Re- 
vere—is dignified and simple. 

But laid out not so far away is a 
factory-produced set dated 1898. On it 
are wreaths of roses, smaller posies, 
twining vines, Ionic columns, and some- 
thing that looks like a dragon’s claw. 
Those were the days of competitive enter- 
taining when a hostess liked to awe her 
guests with new implements. So there are 
separate forks for ice cream, terrapin, 
berries, sardines and beef—each with its 
own weirdly branching tines. 

Despite its comparative simplicity, 
the flatware of today, according to Walker 
Art Center experts, still is “decorated to 
a point of absurdity” and “underdevel- 
oped for its use.” “We have become so 
accustomed to our existing knives, forks, 
and spoons,” they say, “that we have ac- 
tually adjusted our eating habits to them. 
. .- . Yet the character of our food has 
changed and modified tools are called 
for.” 

The New Approach. The answer 
to that call can be found in the last part 
of the exhibition, in a new sterling silver 
set. It is called “Contour,” and was de- 
signed by John Van Koert for Towle Sil- 
versmiths. Scheduled to be on sale in 
stores next week, the new set fits the sim- 
plicity and informality of modern living. 
There are only 34 different pieces in all 
(compared to as many as 150 in last cen- 
tury’s sets). Several serve multiple pur- 
poses. One place knife and fork takes the 
place of two. The three-tined salad fork 
doubles for dessert and fish. The round- 
bowled cream soup spoon is omitted and 
the oval-bowled soup spoon does also for 
dessert and cereals. 

The tines of the forks are more 
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After fingers. First the sharpened stone (left), next the tooth-picking spear, then knife, fork and spoon. (SEE: Eating) 


bowl shaped than usual, since forks now- 
adays have taken on some of the uses 
of spoons. There is no laid-on ornamen- 
tation—simply the richness of the metal 
—reflected in concave and convex sur- 
faces molded to suit the use of the tool. 
The design actually is the contour. 


The female vote 


e e Nobody ever won an election 
campaigning against motherhood, but 
Rhode Island Democrats were in a mood 
to try. All this session, they have held 
precarious control of their state Senate, 
with 22 Democrats balanced against 22 
Republicans, and a Democratic presid- 
ing officer casting the decisive vote. Last 
week, however, Senator Florence K. 
Murray (D.-Newport) crossed up her 
Party, went to the hospital to deliver a 
bonny but voteless young Democrat, left 
Republicans with a nominal 22-21 ma- 
jority. 

ee Less pressed than the Senator 
to return to her job was Mrs. Fred Kie- 
fer, city clerk of Oakhill, Kan. The 
town’s fathers, weary of persistent female 
nagging, had slyly decided this year to 
nominate a full slate of women candi- 
dates. But the dogged women retaliated, 
put up an all-male ticket and last week 
won the elections. Jubilant Mrs. Kiefer 
congratulated the seven male officers and 
begged them not to re-appoint her clerk. 


How kitchen design 
can help your health 


“Oh, that sink is too high.” Such 
was the complaint of the typical woman 
first encountering one of the kitchen sinks 
built into the project houses of the New 
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Haven, Conn., Housing Authority. But 
after trying it one week, she reported: 
“That’s the first sink I ever used that 
doesn’t break my back.” 

The height of the experimental sink 
—from the bottom to the floor—is 324% 
inches. This is the ideal height for the 
majority of women, says a subcommittee 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion formed to set up standards for health- 
ful housing. In its report, Construction 
and Equipment of the Home, released last 
week in book form ($2.50, Public Admin- 
istration Service, Chicago), sinks and 
kitchens in general figure importantly. 

Dishpan Psychiatry. When a 
woman prepares a meal, the report points 
out, her toil is amply rewarded. But not 
so with the dishwashing. That’s why the 
committee considers a sink of proper 
height essential to keeping a woman in 
good mental as well as physical health. 

Correct heights of other work-sur- 
faces can also help relieve strain. The 
rolling board should be 33% inches from 
the floor; the counter for beating opera- 
tions, 31% inches. Since factory-built 
base cabinets rarely come in staggered 
heights, the committee suggests a com- 
promise: the sink at 32% inches, drain- 
board height determined by the level of 
the sink top, other work surfaces not more 
than 32 inches from the floor. Then, for 
rolling, a board can be laid on top of the 
counter to raise the surface. 

More Standards. On other equip- 
ment, the committee had this to say: 

@ @ Cooking facilities should have 
a hood and preferably an exhaust fan. 

e e If garbage grinders are used, in- 
dividual home septic tank capacities must 
be increased by 50%. 

e eA range should have at least 
three surface units or burners. 

e@ @ The best arrangement for iron- 
ing is to have two boards: a narrow one 
(14 x 54 inches) for most garments and 
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a wide one (22 x 48) for shirts and flat- 
work. If only one board is used it should 
measure 18 x 54 and have one end ta- 
pered. All boards should adjust up and 
down—low enough for sit-down ironing. 

ee Clothes drying space should 
preferably be provided on the same floor 
level as washing facilities. 

@ @ Top shelves in kitchen wall cabi- 
nets should not be more than six feet 
from the floor; sliding doors are best; 
rounded corners are musts. ’ 

@ © Most non-fatal home accidents 
happen in the kitchen and mostly from 
falls—off chairs, for example, used to 
reach high cupboards; over mops perched ~ 
along basement stairs. The soundest pre- 
ventive is adequate storage space. 


You may be walking 
on chemicals 


American women can thank Eva 
and Juan Perén’s profiteering wool deal- 
< for putting something new under their 

eet. 

All the wool that goes into Ameri- 
can carpets is imported. But China, his- 
torically one of our best sources, now is 
virtually cut off. India and Pakistan have 
reduced their carpet wool exports, leav- 
ing the bulk of the supply to come from 
Argentina. Wool prices in Argentina ac- 
cordingly have shot up 300% in the last 
two years, 700% in the last four. 

Though manufacturers haven't 
passed all the increase on to the consumer, 
they nevertheless have had to raise carpet 
prices seven times in the last year—up 
to a point where they now can offer car- 
pets of man-made U.S. rayon, heretofore 
too expensive, at prices less than those 
of wool. 

Of all the miles of new floor cover- 
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¢: a 
orry to hold you up, but I just realized that 
I forgot to put Drano in the drains this week!” 


Dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain. No liq- 
uid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed 
in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
running free and clear. Use Drano once a week 
—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes 
them work better. Get Drano today at your grocery 
or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 





“Gee, mister, you're old enough to know you ought to carry 
your travel cash in American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


There’s no fishing for lost travel cash when you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques — because if they’re lost, stolen, or destroyed, you get a 
quick refund. American Express Travelers Cheques are the most widely 
known and accepted cheques in the world! 

Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 








Whoops. New nail polish bottle tips but 
doesn’t spill. (SEE: Accident proof) 


ings which were being shown last week 
in store fashion shows across the country, 
a fifth were made either wholly or in 
part of carpet rayon. Only two or three 
of the big firms are not using it and this 
is because they did not get in touch with 
rayon yarn makers soon enough, accord- 
ing to Merrill A. Watson, president of 
the industry’s Carpet Institute, Inc. 

Lumps. There have been carpets of 
rayon before, Watson explained recently 
in New York, even before World War II. 
But their nap matted and lumped, be- 
cause they were made of rayon waste. 
What was needed and has since been de- 
veloped was a rayon engineered expressly 
for carpets. 

The new carpet rayon is of the right 
toughness—use tests have shown it wears 
as well as wool of comparable quality— 
and has long, smooth and uniform strands 
that make it easy to twist and spin and, 
once made up, to keep clean. It is, of 
course, moth-resistant. The patterns it 
can be woven into are limited only by 
the loom used. Finally, said Watson tri- 
umphantly, because it is a pure, uniform 
white, it takes all dyes evenly, clearly and 
brightly. 

Rayon’s success in absorbing colors 
should endear it to women, for most of 
them make their choice on the basis of 
color. Favorites in all carpeting this year 
are green, gray and tones of brown. 
Many are made in combinations of colors. 

Mixtures. Fibers also are linked in 
a variety of combinations. Wool, for ex- 
ample, is mixed with rayon, or with nylon 
or other chemical fibers. All-nylon car- 
pets now cost $2 or $3 a square foot more 
than woolen ones. As versatile and popu- 
lar as it is, nylon, in the opinion of car- 
pet promoter Watson, still “isn’t the last 
word.” A lot of new fibers, like the new 
carpet-rayon, Orlon, Fiber V, Saran and 
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Dynel, he thinks, will give it a strong race 
and at prices within most people’s reach. 
Some manufacturers accept man-made 
fibers only as a temporary blessing. But 
the enthusiasts foresee a day when Amer- 
ican women will cover all their floors, as 
they do their legs, almost solely with 
synthetics. 


Accident proof 


The best way to keep spilled nail 
polish from damaging a best dress or 
fine piece of furniture is—not to spill it 
in the first instance. 

Last week even the most jittery 
woman could accomplish this feat. She 
could, anyway, if she daubed her nails 
from the new Spillpruf bottle developed 
by Northam Warren Corp., makers of 
Cutex. If it does tip over, a specially built 
opening in the bottle keeps the polish 
inside long enough to right it. 


Tidal wave 


Time was when women got together 
at afternoon parties to sew or quilt 
spreads. Now they assemble to give one 
another home permanent waves. Last 
week more than 25,000 such parties were 
held across the U.S., as well as in South 
Africa, Australia, Europe and South 
America. 

Of the 68 million permanents given 
in this country last year, twice as many 
were given in homes as in shops, accord- 
ing to a new survey announced by the 
Toni Co., Chicago. The average price of 
a shop wave, the survey showed, was $8; 
of a home kit, slightly more than a dollar. 

In the six years since it put the first 
home wave on the market, Toni has sold 
more than 100 million kits. Currently 
there are more than 100 competitive 
brands vying for the do-it-yourself trade. 





Norment for Pathfinder 

“I hope you aren’t gargling the $1.80 

worth of home permanent wave I had in 
there.” 
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Praises fast action of New Dry Yeast 


Young Missouri Cook Winner 
of More Than 200 Blue Ribbons 


Swimming, tennis and cooking 
are favorite hobbies with Mrs. 
Murl Howard. And her big col- 
lection of ribbons shows how 
successful she is at the latter! 
In 1950 this young Kansas City 
homemaker won 11 awards at 
the Missouri State Fair. 


Mrs. Howard thanks Fleisch- 
mann’s New Improved Active 
Dry Yeast for helping her get 
such good results. ““This new 
dry yeast is faster rising,”’ she 
says. “It’s easier to use—dis- 
solves so quickly!” 


JUST A FEW DROPS OF 
3-IN-ONE...No 
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It’s true! Yeast-raised treats 
are delicious and nourishing. 
Nothing can top their rich 
delectable flavor — nothing 
makes more of a hit with the 
menfolk either. 


When you bake at home— 
use yeast—Fleischmann’s New 
Improved Active Dry Yeast. 
It’s the best ever . . . easier to 
use, faster dissolving, faster 
rising. Buy several packages 
today—when you bake at 
home, delight your family with 
delicious yeast-raised goodies. 





THIS WEARER SAYS: 


“I tell everybody about ORA. It’s 
amazing how quickly stains and dirt 
come off and how white the teeth be- 
come.” Mrs. A. C. Wheaton, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Use 
amazing new ORA Denture Cleanser. 
Easy, quick. Denture is sparkling 
clean in 15 minutes! ORA is guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Removes 
tobacco stains. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, inc. 
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Chaplains are heroes, too 
In Korea, the preachers die beside the soldiers 


His complete disregard for his own 
safety reflects the highest credit on him- 
self and the military service. 

Citations like these stud the records 
of U.S. chaplains in Korea, who last 
week were writing with their own blood 
another chapter in the 175-year history of 
heroic service rendered American fighting 
men by American clergymen. 

Chaplains in Korea have already re- 
ceived more than 50 decorations. These 
include a Distinguished Service Cross, 
five Silver Stars, four Legion of Merit 


Mobile chapel. Ministers in Korea take 
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medals, 21 Bronze Stars. Five chaplains 
have been reported missing in action and 
three killed. For battle wounds, 14 have 
won the Purple Heart. 

“See the chaplain”—the facetious 
advice always given by World War II 
GIs to their griping buddies—is a sug- 
gestion still frequently heard today in 
Korea. But following this advice some- 
times turns out to be risky business. 

He’s Up Front. For example, most 
GIs would readily have postponed “see- 
ing” Chaplain (Captain) Donald F. Car- 





U.S. Army 


services to fighting men. (SEE: Chaplains) 





ter of Long Beach, Calif., as he ploughed 
through an unmapped mine field near 
Yongdong to administer last rites to three 
dead American soldiers. 

Similarly, a visit to Arthur E. Mills, 
35-year-old Ist Cavalry Division chap- 
lain, another Californian, would have 
seemed most inopportune one day last 
summer. He had heard an officer remark 
that a group of wounded Americans were 
cut off by enemy troops in an isolated 
area and might have to be abandoned. 

“This is the way we did it in the 
last war,” shouted Chaplain Mills, as he 
roared off in a jeep with a small detail 
of medical aid men. He went in under 
heavy fire at least three times to bring 
out the wounded. 

Chaplains in Korea have far exceed- 
ed their formal duty—bringing spiritual 
strength in life and peace in death. There 
was the time, for example, when a truck- 
load of ammunition pulled up to a 25th 
Infantry Division howitzer crew. Just as 
it reached position, the truck caught fire. 
The driver leaped from the cab. Ignoring 
warnings, Chaplain (Captain) John P. 
Schag, Geneva, IIl., joined two enlisted 
men in shoveling dirt on the motor until 
the flame was put out. 

“By his courageous action,” said the 
citation which went with Chaplain 
Schag’s Soldier’s Medal, “he helped save 
not only critical ammunition and an ar- 
tillery piece but also the lives of the gun 


Broken Back. Last October, Chap- 
lain (Captain) Holland Hope, a Texan, 
abandoned a covered position in North 
Korea to thread his way through enemy 
fire to aid a wounded GI. Said the cita- 
tion accompanying the Oak Leaf Cluster 
awarded Hope (who also holds a World 
War II Silver Star for gallantry) : 

“The selfless and courageous conduct 
of Chaplain Hope was performed while 
in great pain from a broken back (in- 
curred three days earlier in a combat 
parachute jump) of such compelling con- 
sequences that he has since been evacu- 
ated to the United States.” 

- Inspiration—if they needed any— 
came early for chaplains serving in the 
Korean war. Last July, seriously wounded 
men of the 19th Infantry Regiment were 
cut off from the main withdrawal route 
as fighting raged along the Kum River. 
Chaplain (Captain) Herman G. Felhoel- 
ter, a Roman Catholic priest from Louis- 
ville, Ky., voluntarily remained behind 
to give spiritual comfort and aid to the 
wounded—at the cost of his life. His 
reward, posthumously bestowed, was a 
Distinguished Service Cross—the nation’s 
second highest military decoration. 

Shortage. The need for chaplains 
to serve the nation’s growing land, sea 
and air forces is great. The Army, with 
1,200 now in service, is looking for 150 
more. If it doesn’t get them voluntarily, 
it will get them by calling up chaplains 
now in the reserves. The Navy (which 
also supplies chaplains to the Marines 
and the Coast Guard) seeks 200 addi- 
tional chaplains to augment its existing 
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corps of some 600. The Air Force plans 
to expand its Corps from 700 to 900. 
Secretary of the Army Frank Pace 
Jr., recently told a group of chaplains 
that “moral leadership is just as import- 
ant as physica] leadership.” By their de- 
voted duty in Korea and wherever else 
American fighting men are stationed, 
U.S. chaplains left no doubt as to their 
qualifications to provide the moral guid- 
ance Frank Pace deemed so important. 


Destination? 


Baptist Harry Truman lashed out 
at interchurch squabbling last week in 
words like those which made him the 
darling of the whistle stops in 1948. 

In this time of crisis, the President 
told a group of Protestant editors who 
called on him at the White House, petty 
feuds should be forgotten, denominational 
quarrels should be overlooked. 

“Everybody,” said Harry Truman, 
“is headed for the same place—and they 
are headed on the same train and under 
the same Engineer.” 


Mahomet did not go 
to the mountain 


One of the quickest ways to raise 
the hackles of a Mohammedan—as the 
Washington Post learned last week—is 
to quote the old saw about Mahomet go- 
ing to the mountain when the mountain 
wouldn’t come to Mahomet. 

A Post editorial, discussing the Al- 
phonse-and-Gaston act staged by Gov. 
Tom Dewey and members of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee over 
whether Dewey should testify in Albany 
or Manhattan, concluded: “So there it 
stands, in much the same state as the 
relationship between the mountain and 
Mahomet before the latter made his re- 
nowned concession to the former.” 

Malicious Fiction. Aghast at what 
he termed a “calumny against the Holy 
Prophet of Islam,” Khalil Ahmad Nasir, 
a Mohammedan leader of the Ahmadiyya 
Islamic sect in the U.S., wrote the Post: 

“Nowhere in the Islamic literature 
is there any reference to this fiction which 
must have taken its origin in some mali- 
cious and bigoted mind.” 

Nasir added that while he was con- 
vinced the Post’s reference to Mahomet 
was quite inadvertent; “the offense in- 
volved to the Muslims [about 350 million, 
he said] is certainly grievous.” 

Although Nasir didn’t, he could have 
blamed a 16th Century essayist, Francis 
Bacon, for popularizing the Mahomet say- 
ing in English. Bacon, who told the story 
in an essay Of Boldness, apparently based 
his version on a Spanish proverb—prob- 
ably composed by derisive Spaniards to 
belittle the Moors who occupied their 
country from 711 to 1492 A.D. 
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extra rail fare! 


Or—as thousands do annually 
Southern Utah-Arizona region 
Each of the three Parks... Zion, Bry: 7 
. .+ presents an entirely different picture in bi eath. 
formations and brilliant coloring. Union eats | 
you there in restful comfort. 3 : 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


spectacular motor-bus “a 
City, Utah, rail gateway to 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Room 456, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please send free Southern Utah-Arizona and California booklets. 


Name 
PDD 0 OO centtiittrrecizenpecscninpitgpenetllipieatatibiinappiasinisheiaiisiatapessiaiienetitieatiatiitanll 


Ee 


Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours [] 
If student state age and special material will be enclosed__£ — 
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Why Negroes win the boxing crowns 
They hold 5 of America’s 6 world championships 


Of the eight recognized world box- 
ing titles, six are held today by U.S. 
fighters. Of these six men, five are 
Negroes. Except for 1938 when Joe Louis 
was heavyweight king, John Henry Lewis 
bossed the light-heavies, and Henry Arm- 
strong briefly held three titles (welter, 
light and featherweight), it is the first 
time that colored champions have dom- 
inated five top world classifications at 
once.* They are Cincinnati’s Ezzard 
Charles, heavyweight; Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, middleweight Johnny Bratton, wel- 
terweight; Ike Williams, lightweight; 
Sandy Saddler, featherweight. Only white 


*Other world titles, held abroad by whites: 
bantamweight, Vic Toweel, South Africa; fly- 
weight, Dado Marino, Hawaii. Boxing’s weight 
limits: heavyweight, none; light-heavy, 175 Ibs.; 
middleweight, 160; welterweight, 147; lightweight, 
135; featherweight, 126; bantamweight, 118; fly- 
weight, 108. 








U.S. world 
Joey Maxim. 

To boxing observers, such Negro 
dominance comes as no real surprise. 
They know two reasons for it. Joe Louis 
has been a constant inspiration to Negro 
youths. There is no color bar in boxing. 
Slugging fists can pound to fortune no 
matter what their shade—and do it fairly 
easily and quickly. 

New Idols. Champions Charles and 
Robinson themselves were youthful Louis 
admirers. Today they are taking Louis’s 
place as the idols of young Negro hope- 
fuls. Sixty per cent of the kids sweating 
it out in grimy boxing gymnasiums are 
colored boys. 

But to boxing, something more im- 
portant than the complexion of the title- 
holders was in evidence last week—the 


champ: light-heavyweight 





promise of .a boom in spectator interest. 

Two outstanding televised bouts 
caught the public fancy in midwinter. 
These were Chicago’s St. Valentine Day 
massacre in which Robinson became mid- 
dleweight champ by chopping down titlist 
Jake LaMotta, and last month’s heavy- 
weight whizzer when aging Jersey Joe 
Walcott nearly lifted Charles’s heavy- 
weight crown in Detroit. 

Having eaten these up, the public 
apparently is hungry for more. The pub- 
lic will get it—in the busiest spring and 
summer of fights in many a year. 

Promising Fare. Top bouts include 
Bratton’s attempt to firm up his welter- 
weight title (National Boxing Association 
version) against Cuba’s Kid Gavilan in 
New York, May 18, and heavyweight 
Charles’s eighth championship defense 
—against light-heavyweight ruler Maxim 
in Chicago, May 30. If Maxim loses to 
Charles (and thereby retains his light- 
heavy title), he’ll defend that title against 
Bob Satterfield in Chicago June 27. 
Charles may be rematched for the heavy- 
weight title against Louis in September. 
(Satterfield and Gavilan are colored.) 

Busiest fighter is likely to be Robin- 


Wide World, Acme 
Five out of six. Among U.S. fighters no white champion except Maxim (r.) reigns with heavyweight Ezzard Charles ... 


Wide World, Acme, International 


. . . and these other title-holders: Sandy Saddler, Johnny Bratton, Sugar Ray Robinson and Ike Williams. (SEE: Negroes) 
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son. In Paris, May 27, on his second 
European tour, he meets French middle- 
weight champ Kid Marcel, then takes on 
British welterweight Eddie Thomas in 
London in June. Back home later he 
may try for the light-heavyweight title, 
fight a return bout with LaMotta and 
take on ex-middleweight champ (in 1948) 
Rocky Graziano. 

Williams, threatened with loss of his 
lightweight crown -for failing to defend 
it since 1949, has signed for a May 11 
title defense in New York. Prospects in 
the featherweight division: a fourth title 
bout between champ Saddler and ex- 
champ Willie Pep in September. 

e e By last week, for the first time, 
the long-expected but hitherto unpro- 
duced crop of good white fighters from 
World War II military service was be- 
ginning to play an important role in 
boxing. Among them: Seattle’s ex-GI 
Harry Matthews, No. 1 (after Robinson) 
light-heavyweight challenger; San Die- 
go’s ex-sailor Bob Murphy, also a light- 
heavy; and heavyweight Rex Layne of 
Lewiston, Utah, tabbed by some as a lat- 
ter-day Dempsey and (by ex-champ 
Gene Tunney) as the man “who will 
beat Charles for the title six months 
or a year from now.” 


Baseball again 


This week in Washington, barring 
unexpected war or weather conditions, 
President Truman throws out a baseball 
from a flag-bedecked grandstand box and 
1951’s major league season opens—with 
a game between the Senators and the 
New York Yankees. 

The year is noteworthy as the 75th 
anniversary season of the National 
League, oldest of all baseball leagues. 
It’s the American League’s 5lst season. 

Pennant favorites: Giants, Dodgers 
and 1950-winning Phils in the National; 
the bolstered Red Sox and world cham- 
pion Yankees in the American. 


Pauper’s parlay 


In London, racing tout “Little Ar- 
thur” Clinton, 71, accepted $98 from a 
Mrs. Green, of Grimsby, to bet on a 
horse of his choosing. Clinton pocketed 
the money, wired he was putting it on 
Budore, which he figured as a sure last. 

When Budore won, Little Arthur 
calmly wired that the supposed winnings 
of $339.20 would go next day on Whis- 
pering Steel, a cinch to lose. When 
Whispering Steel won, Clinton frantically 
searched for the worst horse at the track, 
wired that the theoretical bankroll, now 
at $3,511.20, would go on Hislet. Hislet 
romped home an easy winner. 

Last week, in London Sessions 
Court, Clinton admitted that Mrs. Green’s 
$12,289.20 winnings existed only on 
paper, felt lucky to get off with a six- 
month jail term. 
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GREATER SMOKING JOY 


Yes! Both pipe fans and “‘roll-your-owners”’ agree there’s greater smoking 
pleasure in crimp cut Prince Albert—America’s 
largest-selling smoking tobacco! 














THERES REAL 
SMOKING COMFORT FOR 
ME IN A PIPEFUL OF CRIMP 
CUT, RICH-TASTING PA. 

/ SMOKE PRINCE ALBERT 
FOR ITS MILONESS AND 
FULL FLAVOR | 







Get P.A.! The choice, naturally fragrant tobacco selected for 
Prince Albert is specially treated to insure against tongue bite, 
You'll enjoy every pipeful! 












CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT I$ MY 
CHOICE FOR FAST, EASY ROLLING- 
OF TRIM, NEAT CIGARETTES. 1 GET 

A MILD, TASTY SMOKE 
EVERY TIME WITH RA. 
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Try P.A.! You'll like the way Prince Albett’s choice, crimp cut 
tobacco holds in the paper for easier rolling of full-bodied 
cigarettes. You’re sure to enjoy P.A.! 
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BES 4 
Tune in “Grand Ole Opry”, 
Saturday Nights on NBC 






R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 





The National 
Joy Smoke 
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Handwriting: clue to mental health 


How your loops and squiggles reveal your neuroses 


All Dr. Anita M. Muhl had been 
told about the writer of the page of scrib- 
bling was that she was a juvenile delin- 
quent, age 15, and right-handed. But 
from the handwriting the La Jolla, Calif., 
psychiatrist was able to conclude that the 
girl’s delinquency troubles stemmed from 
mental instability. Psychotherapy would 
be needed to help her return to a useful 
place in society. 

Another delinquent’s handwriting 
sample revealed no disturbing psychiatric 
signs. She could be paroled if the right 
environment offered a chance for her to 
work out a social adjustment. 

Prophetic. The cases were a prac- 
tical application of Dr. Miihl’s quarter- 
century of study of handwriting as a 
diagnostic aid. Emotional unreliability, 
she believes, shows up in handwriting— 
even before there is any noticeable 
change in behavior. It crops up because 
the handwriting muscles are influenced 
by the autonomic nervous system—over 
which the individual has no voluntary 
control. 

Dr. Miihl doesn’t read character 
from handwriting. Nor does she give 
opinions on individual writings sent her. 
Her conclusions are based on careful 


Handwriting samples of the mentally disturbed 


GS” 


research and study of more than 2,600 
samples collected from normal and sub- 
normal children, criminals, psychotics, 
social workers, university students and 
just plain people. 

She doesn’t just read the samples. 
She uses a protractor to measure writing 
angles, a millimeter rule, a magnifying 
glass, and even a projector to throw the 
letters on a screen, It is an exacting 
technique that requires much training. 
A full sheet of handwriting is required, 
and age, sex and handedness must be 
known. 

Five Means Danger. There are, 
she says, 23 “signs of unreliability” in 
handwriting. They appear occasionally 
in almost any sample. But at least five 
must show up repeatedly before any con- 
clusions about the writer can be drawn. 

Most common of the factors are 
marked swings in the writing angle, 
change of size, breaks and mends. Others 
include leftward tending half ovals, small 
tight loops, and abrupt stops above the 
line (see samples). 

Rhythm & Rigidity. The writing 
of schizophrenics shows “a marked dis- 
turbance of the normal rhythm.” Paran- 
oics have a rigid hand. In a family, an- 
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alysis of the handwriting of the various 
members may reveal where clashes and 
difficulties occur. Even conflict which 
leads a patient to complain of exhaustion 
when there is no physical reason for his 
tiredness can be determined. 

In delinquency, believes Dr. Mihl, 
handwriting analysis can determine 
which cases will do well on parole. In 
medicine, it can be of great value in find- 
ing out which of the patient’s ills are 
real and which psychosomatic. But, she 
adds, “its chief value should be pre- 
ventive. Signs of an emotianal disturb- 
ance ... can be seen long before actual 
trends are manifested as behavior.” 


Will Krebiozen lead 
to a cancer cure? 


Potentially it was the most sensa- 
tional cancer announcement in years— 
and the stormiest. In Chicago, Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy, vice-president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and executive director of 
the National Advisory Cancer Council, 
stuck out his professional neck to spon- 
sor a cancer-fighting serum developed by 
a little-known Chicago doctor. 

The serum, called Krebiozen, 
brought dramatic results in a group 
of 29 dying cancer patients. Two now 
show no signs of the disease; in 17 more 
the growth has stopped or is receding. 

Control Factor. The discoverer, 
Yugoslav-born Dr. Stevan Durovic, spent 


Unreliability signs 


Breaks and Mends 
Swings in the writing angle 


Abrupt stops above the line 


Leftward-tending half ovals 


Small, tight loops 





Pathfinder 


Telltales. Handwriting signs can reveal emotional instability before it shows up in behavior. (SEE: Clue to mental health) 
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Wide World 
No holes bared. City tests prove fluo- 
rine keeps down decay. (SEE: Okay) 


17 years and a family inheritance de- 
veloping his serum. He theorized that the 
growth of every living cell is influenced 
by a regulator. He named this regulator 
Krebiozen—from Greek words meaning 
“creator of a biological force.” If it .is 
deficient, he reasoned, wild cancerous 
growth occurs. Restoring it would stop 
the growth, let white blood cells destroy 
the abnormal material. 

Dr. Durovic believed that certain 
body cells, when properly stimulated, 
produce Krebiozen. So he stimulated 
those cells in the spleen and other tissues 
of a horse, then extracted from the an- 
imal’s blood a whitish powder—Krebio- 
zen. So far he has not revealed the proc- 
ess. 

Premature? When Krebiozen was 
formally announced, it had been tested 
for only 17 months—too short a time for 
careful evaluation. Dr. Ivy announced it 
anyway, chiefly to squelch rumors of a 
cancer cure being spread by patients too 
excited to keep the secret. 

Krebiozen, Dr. Ivy told a meeting of 
doctors and reporters, is not to be re- 
garded as the long-sought cure for can- 
cer. “But,” he added, “I believe it is an 
important step in that direction.” 


Okay for fluorine 


Use of fluorine in drinking water 
to retard tooth decay took two big steps 
forward last week. 

e@ @ In New York, after five years of 
tests, State Health Commissioner Dr. 
Herman E. Hilleboe officially approved 
its use for all communities in the state. 

e @ In Cleveland, a meeting of the 
American Chemical Society was told of a 
new substance for fluoridating water. 
Called Flural, it eliminates need for spe- 
cial treatment equipment and releases 
just the right amount of fluorine. 
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Best Buys in Travel 
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Isn’t it about time you made definite plans for the family to take 
that well-earned vacation trip? You only need to send me a post 
card to get all the necessary information. Just tell me where and 


when you want to go. I’m at your service, at no obligation! Here are some of the 
best buys in travel—at really down to bedrock prices. Be sure to write me for details! 


LAST CALL! ... FARMERS’ FRIENDSHIP TOUR OF EUROPE! 
The folks who went on this famous tour in ’49 and ’50 had 
so much fun. Here’s your chance! Two tours. Sailin 
QUEEN ELIZABETH with visits in France, Holland, 
Sweden, Norway, Scotland, England for 41 da 


on the 
enmark, 


for $1275. Or 
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a 44-day all-expense trip on the new SS INDEPENDENCE to the Mediterranea 
with visits to Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, England, France for $1262. Both 


trips include all trans 
Express. Leaving in 





rtation, hotels, meals, sightseeing and escorted by American 
ay, the ideal time to visit Europe. Write quickly for details. 


THIS IS A BARGAIN—TO SOUTH AMERICA! It’s the 
Farmers’ Friendship Tour to South America — and what a trip 
it is! You'll leave Houston on a big, luxurious BRANIFF Airlines 
lane on May 4th and visit Panama, Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
ontevideo, Rio, Sao Paulo, Santos, Havana. 


ou'll see scenery 


val 
like you've never seen before. You'll visit unusual _—- things not available to the 


ordinary traveler. It’s a sweetheart of a trip of 25 


ays! Everything included — all trans- 


portation, wonderful sightseein , first class hotels. And the price — hold your hat — 
is only $995*. You can’t beat that for a bargain! Hurry! Write me for details now! 


SIGHTSEEING— j3-*?% 
IN CANADA! nie bad 


You can have loads of fun in the Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario. There’s Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Quebec and Mon for 
sightseeing —a trip up the hy om River, 
or the Laurentians for scenic beauty. Then 
there are lakes galore for bass, pickerel and 
muskies. And, of course, you can paddle a 
canoe or go swimming. There’s everything 
in the way of accommodations — from ex- 
cellent resorts to cabins in the woods. Our 
friendly neighbors north of the border will 
send you all the necessary information so 
you can plan a wonderful vacation. Just 
drop me a post card. 












THE GREAT SMOKIES ay 
IN TENNESSEE AND // ©)2 | 
NORTH CAROLINA! > SSne 


If you want to see something really beauti- , 
ful, visit the Smokies. The ‘ood is out 
now — the rhododendron will be out in 
June. If you like nature at its best, you'll 
all in love with the Smokies. If you like 
historical sights, there’s a wealth of them. 
There’s py of swimming and fishing 
too—and, of course, boat trips on the 
TVA lakes. This delightful area has just 
about everything for a grand vacation. I 
know the whole family will enjoy it im- 
mensely! Just drop me a post card for 
literature. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES — PERFECT FOR A 2-WEEK VACA- 
TION! There’s no place like the Canadian Rockies for scenic 
beauty! I know —I was there last year! You can see its many 
attractions in two weeks or even less, de 

* live. From Chicago it’s a 12-da 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS at a cost of about $ 


nding on where you 
trip oftered by CANADIAN 
325. The price includes luxurious 


Pullman all the way, sightseeing by motorcoach, meals and hotels. Stop-overs at 


Winnipeg, Edmonton, lovely Jasper 


ational Park, Lake Louise, Columbia Ice Field 


and beautiful Banff. You'll stay at the world-famous Jasper Park Lodge and other first 
class hotels. This trip is very popular! Be sure to get your reservations in early. Want 


more details? Write me. 


eee ee nnn ns ns ss es a 
Cut it out — check the information Please mail me information about I 
you want—paste on post card. Print =| - europe 1) THE Great smoxics ! 
your name and address — mail to | ! 
() SOUTH AMERICA [) CANADA | 

MARGARET PHILLIPS ! [) CANADIAN ROCKIES i 

Box 801, Devon, Pa. es ERROR EE RO et ——— 


* Subject to CAB approval. 








FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Presidents 


This month readers of the news 
have become familiar with the name of 
Vincent Auriol, President of France. 
Listed below are the names of six 
other presidents. Can you match them 
with their countries? Answers this page. 


President Country 

1. Aleman a. Brazil 

2. Vargas b. Chile 

3. O'Kelly c. Finland 

4. Paasikivi d. Philippines 
5. Quirino e. Mexico 

6. Gonzales Videla f. Ireland 


News test 


Here’s a quiz on some of the week’s 
news as featured in this issue. Mark one 
of three choices as correct. Answers this 
page. 

1. Most of the wool for American 
carpets is at present imported from: (a) 
Argentina; (b) Chile; (c) China. 

2. Champion long-distance traveler 
among birds is the :(a) robin; (b) bob- 
olink; (c) Arctic tern. 

3. According to a survey by the Na- 





tional Council of Churches, between 
1926 and 1949 church membership in- 
creased about: (a) 10%; (b) 50%; 
(c) 75%. 

4. Experimenting to help control 
tooth decay in children, several cities 
have been treating water supply with: 
(a) bromine; (b) iodine; (c) fluorine. 

5. A new book, The Maestro, is a 
biography of: (a) Leopold Stokowski; 
(b) Arturo Toscanini; (c) Paul White- 
man. 

6. Heavyweight boxing champion 
Ezzard Charles’s match with Joey Maxim 
in Chicago May 30 will be his: (a) 6th; 
(b) 8th; (c) 10th title defense. 


Who are they? 


Below are photographs showing sev- 
eral famous people often pictured in the 
news—but usually facing the camera. 
With the help of the brief clue under 
each picture, can you identify them? 
Photo No. 1 has two personalities to 
identify. Answers below: 
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1. Running mates 
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2. Scandinavian 3. Athlete 





European 


4, Governor 





GOOD NEWS 


‘In the kingdom 
of the blind...’ 


Five years ago merchant seaman 
Philip Pron, at that time only 19, was 
struck on the head by the steel door of 
a ship’s refrigerator. He had been totally 
blind ever since. 

Last month 27-year-old Eric Joseph, 
an English seaman and former boxer, 
was injured in a shipboard accident in 
New York harbor. Taken to the U. S. 
Marine Hospital in Stapleton, Staten Is- 
land, he was placed in the bed alongside 
Pron’s. 

The two men became close friends. 
Joseph learned from physicians that 
there was a possibility of restoring Pron’s 
vision through surgery. The operation 
would involve transplanting healthy cor- 
neas into the sailor’s sightless eyes. 

Eric Joseph began to think. His own 
right eye had been so severely injured in 
a boxing bout in 1946 that he had lost 
the sight of it. But the cornea was intact. 
He decided to donate it to his friend. 

The operation was performed by Dr. 
Rudolf Aebli, a professor at the New 
York University Medical School. Last 
week the bandages were removed from 
Pron’s left eye. The operation was suc- 
cessful: he could see. Doctors believed 
that a similar operation on the other eye 
might be equally effective. 

Told of the successful outcome, 
modest Eric Joseph said only that he was 
“very happy to hear that my good friend 
can see again, and I am glad that I was 
in a position to aid him. I hope his full 
vision will be restored.” 





ee * 


While Congressmen and bureau- 
crats alike feverishly wielded the hatchet 
in an all-out effort to trim the budget, 
Washington got a lesson from thoughtful 
8-year-old Gregg Buckalaw of Mobile, 
Ala. 

In a letter to Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson, Gregg pointed out 
that in the phrase Via Air Mail, which 
is rubber-stamped on air mail letters and 
packages, the Latin word via (“by the 
way of”) is superfluous. In addition to 
the money, wrote Gregg, “you can save 
almost a third of rubber and it is a criti- 
cal war material besides.” 

The Postmaster General promptly 
sent a letter thanking Gregg, advised him 
that his idea of dropping via is being 
adopted. n 


Love among the ruins 


In 1943, not far from the raging, 
shell-raked Salerno beachhead, American 
GI George Fortin found a 9-year-old Ital- 
ian girl. Her name was Anna Farano and 
she was frightened. Though he spoke no 
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Italian and she no English, the lonely 
young soldier and the terrified child made 
friends, and he comforted her. George 
promised the girl that someday he would 
come back to Italy for her. 

After the war George Fortin returned 
to his New Bedford, Mass., home, worked 
hard, saved his money. Last fortnight he 
kept his promise. He and Anna, now a 
lovely dark-eyed girl of 17, were married 
in the Church of Passiano, Salerno. 


Stomach insurance 


The city of Bluefield straddles the 
state line and sometimes its citizens, as 
they go about their daily errands, can 
hardly tell whether they’re in Virginia or 





Wide World 
Appreciation-plus. Pete got $14,000 
and @ new restaurant. (SEE: Stomach) 


West Virginia. But when it comes to 
cuisine, they are not confused. They know 
a good thing when they taste it. 

In his small downtown (West Vir- 
ginia side) restaurant, chef Pete Loizos 
had been tickling Bluefield palates and 
filling Bluefield stomachs for years. Then, 
due to a series of misfortunes, Pete found 
himself in a financial hole. Things looked 
bleak—both for Pete and the hungry 
gourmets of two states. 

Pass the gravy. But, perhaps 
goaded by grim thoughts of future indi- 
gestions, Pete’s customers came to the 
rescue. One hundred of them conspired 
together, managed to raise some $14,000, 
which they turned over to their favorite 
chef. Pete promptly straightened out his 
affairs, got himself a newer and bigger 
restaurant, 

At last report, chickens were frying 
merrily in Pete’s new kitchen and the 
generous citizens of Bluefield faced a 
future free from bicarbonate of soda. 
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If you love me like I love you 
Let Sergeants keep me good as new! 


There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for just about every need. 


For worms, Sergeant’s SURE-SHOT® and Puppy Capsules. 
Others for fleas, insufficient vitamins, ticks, itching, ear troubles. 
All safe, sure, easy to use. All veterinarian-tested. Trusted for 
76 years. FREE: famous Sergeant’s Dog Book—a wealth of expert 
information on dog care, feeding, training. At drug or pet store 
—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-9, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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Good Results Reported on 30 Years 
Use of All Vegetable Laxative 


A report has been written by a man who has 
used NR all-vegetable laxative for more than 
30 years. The results proved so wonderful, ac- 
cording to this California man’s story, that 
over 50 friends and relatives have started using 
this product, Nature’s Remedy. 

It is not unusual for people to tell they have 
used Nature’s Remedy for 25, 30 years and 
even longer. They tell how it has been effective 
all this time, without increasing dosage. How 
mild it is, how gentle. In many cases, sick 
headaches, cretness, upset stomach and 
other distressing symptoms to be 


Send Pathfinder to: 


Name 


problems after using this wonderful prod- 
uct containing 10 natural laxative ele- 
ments. 

Find out for yourself how all-vegetable 
Nature’s Remedy, NR Tablets, work so gently 
at night that they do not disturb your sleep, 
yet ive | morning “regularity”—leaving you 
refreshed and invigorated. Get a 25¢ box of 
Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If it 
doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever used, 
send the box back to us and we will refund your 
money plus postage. Nature’s Remedy NR 

ablets. 





USE THIS HANDY FORM 10: (1) Renew or start your own "a ene 


sheet giving your name and address. 





Address bows 
Post Office __ 


MAIL TODAY 10 


Pathfinder, Dept. 51 
Pathfinder Buildin 
Washington 5, D. c 





(2) Send a gift subscription. If gift, attgch a 





victincmitemiiiia se 
(] 1 Yr.—$2.50 () 2 Yrs.—$4 () 3 Yrs.—only $5. 
[_] 1 year, foreign—$3.50. 
(_] 1 year Armed Forces (anywhere)—only $2. 
$—enclosed at our risk. [_] Please bill me. 
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Travel carefree in 


Cheyenne or Woonsocket 
with Travelers Checques 
in your purse or your pocket! 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA NW. T. & S. A. CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 











HAPPY DRIVING through miles of 
the most beautiful country you've ever 
seen, on modern, uncrowded highways 
is a thrill you can look forward to in 
scenic British Columbia. Excellent food 
and accommodation await you in this 
friendly vacation land on Canada’s 
Pacific coast. It's climate-conditioned 
for year ‘round pleasure. For information, 
WRITE BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, VicToRiA, B.C. P-20-51 
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RA DIO-TV 


Aftermath of the 
crime hearings 


Televising the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee hearings had, by 
last week end, some curious results: 

e @ Senator Harry Cain (R.-Wash.) 
said former Cleveland bootleggers Morris 
Kleinman and Louis Rothkopf were 
“quite within their rights” in refusing to 
answer questions before the committee 
while TV cameras were trained on them. 
Both Kleinman and Rothkopf have been 
cited by the Senate for contempt. 

ee Walter Lippmann, New York 
Herald Tribune columnist, charged the 
“power to choose what the great mass of 
the people shall see and what they shall 
not see of public affairs is altogether too 
great to be left to the judgment of a few 
television companies and to private ar- 
rangements made by committees and 
commercial sponsors and the commit- 
tees.” Banning, for the time being, of all 
broadcasting of Congressional hearings 
having to do with investigations, said 
Lippmann, is needed now. 


e @ John Crosby, Herald Tribune 





radio columnist, commented that even 
Senator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.), com- 
mittee chairman, “noted with some alarm 
that large segments of the population 
showed a tendency to sympathize with 
the witnesses, no matter how shady their 
past.” 


Amos ‘n’ Andy 
move to video 


New actors—both Negroes—will 
play the roles of Amos ’n’ Andy when the 
23-year-old radio show goes on TV in 
June. Not that Freeman Gosden and 
Charles Correll, familiar to millions of 
listeners, are bowing out. They aren’t. 
But, preferring not to play blackface, 
they will work only behind the scenes, 
aiding director Charles Barton in the 
telecast. 

The new Amos will be Alvin Chil- 
dress, veteran Broadway actor, probably 
best known for his part in Elmer Rice’s 
Two on an Island. Spencer Williams Jr., 
who will play Andy, has had more of a 
career as a writer than an actor. He 
wrote continuity for the film version of 
Octavus Roy Cohen’s Negro stories. 

The part of Kingfish will be played 


Wide World 


Bored with billboards? Try TV 


It cost William B. MacDonald Jr., 
Chicago house trailer manufacturer, 
$1,000 to have this 12%4-inch television 
set built into his 1951 Cadillac. The 
screen is set at an angle for easy view- 
ing; the tubes and other equipment 
are in the luggage compartment; a re- 


volving outside aerial, electrically con- 
trolled, is mounted on the rear of the 
car. The speaker is behind the back 
seat, the controls inside one arm rest. 
Reception is described as “perfect”— 
in downtown Chicago traffic or while 
driving at 70 mph. 
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by Tim Moore of Rock Island, Ill. The 
new cast members were selected after 
exhaustive auditions running a year and 
a half. 

Two radio performers, Johnny Lee 
of Springfield, Miss., as lawyer Calhoun, 
and Ernestine Wade of Jackson, Miss., as 
Sapphire, will continue their roles on the 
telecast. 


Why ean’t TV 
show new movies? 


Many U.S. telefans, aware of im- 
provement in the quality of movies shown 
on TV, are beginning to hope that films 
newer than two or three years old will 
soon be shown in their homes. 

Last fortnight the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in Washington hinted 
that the hope might become a reality. 
Gingerly attacking the hottest issue in 
show business, the FCC rapped the 
knuckles of the movie producers for with- 
holding top-ranking movies (as well as 
actors) from video, Delicately, it sug- 
gested the practice might be a violation 
of the antitrust laws. And the commission 
warned that if motion picture producers 
hoped to secure new TV stations of their 
own, or to renew the licenses of their 
present ones, their strangle hold on films 
would be looked into as “a serious policy 
question.” 

Suicide. Reaction by the movie mo- 
guls came quickly. The FCC, said the In- 
dependent Theater Owners Association, 


was “attempting to blackjack the motion | 


picture industry into committing hari- 
kiri. . . . Why should they [the produc- 
ers] turn over these films for almost noth- 
ing when, as a matter of fact, they could 
realize good returns from theatrical ex- 
hibition?” 

The angry ITOA retort had some 
pertinent facts to back it up. Movie at- 
tendance among TV set owners was esti- 
mated by a recent survey to be off one 
third. The cost of making a first-rate 
movie is in excess of a million dollars; 
Hollywood figures the active profit-mak- 
ing life of a film as about 60 weeks. 
Obviously no TV station or network could 
pay such a price for a single movie. 

Bargain Lots. Current prices. for 
1947-1949 movies, used’'on TV, range 
from $300 to $500. Some networks buy 
them in group lots. For example, CBS re- 
cently bought 26 feature films and 26 
Westerns, all made in 1947-48, for a total 
price of $26,000. It will make them avail- 
able individually to local stations, to run 
as often as desired. 

For very old films the price is rarely 
more than $50 to $100 each. Straight 
dramatic features, made earlier than 
1947, come as low as $200. 

Not all TV executives are discour- 
aged over the outlook for current movies. 
One CBS spokesman joked last week: 
“The pictures are getting better and bet- 
ter. They are later than you think.” 
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and the ads in this book # 
Ps 


The “Red” read the ads that appear in this book... 
And got redder and gave them his dirtiest look! 


“Those brands are competing to give people more 
Comforts and bathtubs than ever before... 

And how are you going to arouse a man’s wrath, 
While he peacefully soaks in a good hot bath? 


“Those brands are encouraging eating, too, 
Which isn’t the Marxian thing to do! 


“Those brands compete to give folks the best 
And it’s hard to make anyone feel oppressed. 
When a working girl wears a new spring suit 
She’s not in the mood to revolute... 


“Workers of America . . . down with the CZARS 
Who offer more value in new, improved cars! 
How can a real class struggle exist 

When everyone rides like a capitalist? 


“Value makes sales, and sales make jobs!” 
He said between convulsive sobs. 

“And how are we going to get anywhere 

If the people aren’t filled with utter despair? 


“Those brand name ads build mass production 
Which any Red knows is mass seduction .. . 

It brings costs down and the people buy more 
.And you can’t begin to make ’em sore. 


“They’ve got it good and they’re not going to riot 
It’s a Wall Street plot to keep ’em quiet!” 


MORAL: As you study the ads in these pages, remember this . . . 
nowhere else in the world do people get the protection you get when 
you buy American manufacturers’ Brand Name goods ... YOU KNOW 
EXACTLY WHAT YOU’RE GETTING WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
BRAND NAME GOODS. 


Whenever you buy — GF, f oo 4 ti 


demand the brand INCORPORATED 


you want A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Career Girl Earns Salary 





Jane B., interviewed upon taking up her 
new duties, admitted: “That let-down feel- 
ing about 3 every afternoon was hurting my 
chances for advancement and extra money, 
until I learned I could fight fatigue safely 
with NODOZ AWAKENERS.” 

“Now I snap alert quickly — get a lift with- 
out a letdown whenever I feel drowsy. 
Now I’m the boss’s biggest bargain.” 


Fight Fatigue 
with NOpOZ 


AWAKENERS 


ECONOMY SIZE 
q 


7% 


«+s-whenever sleep 
is a danger ora 
handicap 


1S tetten ZOE 
SOLD AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE 





Herrison Products, inc., 45 Second Street, Sen Francisco, Calif. 









REFRESH 
YOURSELF 


.+-in Colorado’s healthful climate 
Sunny days, cool crisp nights, and 
bracing, alpine air cleanse and re- 
fresh winter-weary minds. Trou- 
bles melt away as you lose yourself 
in the excitement of horse and dog 
racing, and brilliant social events. 


SEE MORE! SAVE MORE! COME EARLY! 


There’s still time to see spring unfold 
on the high mountain peaks...to be 
the first to fish the freshly stocked 
streams. Start packing now! 


Write today for free 40-page booklet. 


DENVE CONVENTION 


& VISITORS BUREAU 
225 W. Colfax, Denver, Colo., Dept. 8-151 



















“Denver,” 40-page Directory of ! 
| CJ Vacation Booklet CO Hotels and Motels | 
| [-] Colorado Scenic [[] Mountain Resorts | 
| Highway Map and Dude Ranches i 
1 Name. j 
Address | 
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Why Toscanini 
denies he’s a genius 


Some of the singers were crying 
backstage, making their mascara run. Out 
in front, the Brazilian. audience was howl- 
ing for more blood. They had just hissed 
the assistant conductor and the chorus 
master of Claudio Rossi’s Italian troupe 
off the podium of the Rio de Janeiro 
theater. 

The trouble had started, as Howard 
Taubman tells in The Maestro (Simon 
and Schuster: $5) when the regular Bra- 
zilian conductor quit after a savage 
squabble with the Italians. His country- 
men wanted revenge. 

At this point, in tiptoed a short, thin 
19-year-old boy with gray eyes and crisp 
black hair. It was one of the troupe’s 
cellists, arriving late. The frantic singers 
knew he had memorized that night’s 
opera. They implored him to go out and 
conduct. Perhaps because he was an- 
noyed with both the panicky musicians 
and the childish audience, he did. With- 
out even looking at the score, he launched 
into Aida. The heckling died down; the 
day was won. 

That was in 1886, and things have 
changed. Last month, when the little 
cellist celebrated his 84th birthday in 
Riverdale, N.Y., there were telegrams 
from all over the world. In Brazil, now, 
it is hard to find a music lover over 65 
who won’t solemnly swear that he was in 
the Rio opera house that evening—when 
Arturo Toscanini made his first public 
appearance as a conductor. 

“Il Genietto.” Toscanini himself, 
Taubman says, recalls that he made two 
mistakes during the course of the opera 
that night. His memory is legendary. It 





was partly his ability to learn music at 
sight which made his schoolmates at the 
Parma Conservatory nickname him // 
Genietto (The Little Genius). The term 
genius still infuriates him: He thinks it 
should be reserved for creators of art, not 
its performers. He makes no exceptions. 
At the Met, when Caruso broke the rules 
and held a high note too long, Toscanini 
stopped the orchestra and shouted to him, 
across the pit: “Have you finished, 
Caruso?” 

Going Strong. If Toscanini is a liv- 
ing legend, he is certainly a very lively 
one. A stubborn knee injury put him out 
of action this past winter, but NBC has 
announced his return to the air in No- 
vember. Despite his continuing activity, 
however, it is, says Taubman, “safe to say 
that the time is not premature for a full- 
length biography.” And Taubman, music 
editor of the New York Times, has done 
a fine, thoreugh job on one. 

ee For readers—especially young 
people—who want a shorter Toscanini 
book, there is a new one, too: The Story 
of Arturo Toscanini (Holt: $2.50) by 
David Ewen, well worth reading. 


Can Stan Kenton 
beat the machine? 


Stan Kenton’s trouble was that all 
his supporters seemed to be in California 
last week. This left his Michigan flank 
dangerously exposed. 

In Hollywood’s big Palladium, 3,000 
people a night writhed rapturously to the 
Kenton band’s “concertized,” undance- 
able dance music. But in a Detroit popu- 
larity contest, it was running second to 
competition which most musicians haven’t 
met since they left the farm, if ever. This 
contest was launched accidentally by Ed 
McKenzie, an afternoon disk-jockey 





Cares 4 
Capitol Records; USDA 


Kenton vs. ‘thresher. No. 125-SP (not pictured) had an edge. (SEE: Machine) 
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MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
. -- BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


wo DEP-TT Ys 
St SE SE 








You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants... 
Large Blooms . . . RICH 
and COLORFUL. Pep-!it 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus ... 
all potted plants and bulbs. 


FULL POUND Post S 
in handy metal PAID 


container only 


Money Back Guarantee 





CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS 
MOISTURE 

= PEP-IT is a rich block humus, oa 
quick-acting blend of organic plant 
vitalizers. Harmless to plants in any quantity. Absorbs 
its own weight in woter . . . releases moisture to plant 
os needed. EASY TO USE. Just spread a heaping spoon- 
ful or 2 around each plant, that's all. 

SEND NOW. Receive handsome package in the 
mail postage prepaid. Order for yourself and 
also for gifts to all who love flowers, only $1 ea, 
Prompt delivery and full satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


PEP-IT,, 80x 994, Mundelein, Illinois © 1951 
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You BOTH listen! 


How often you've wished 
pe could; especially on 
ong distance calls. 
TWINFONE solves the 
problem; fits any type 

phone when needed. 
Send cheek or money 
order; or sent co0$D9 
plus slight fee 
j 10 Day Money Back Guarantee 
‘/ TELEPHONE DEVICES, CO. 
(/ Dept. B, 10 East 43 St. N.Y.C. 17 


A OTL Ka 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent’s Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for covity toothoches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 








et? ‘ ; 
"Since 1888” ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 


» | ifelehi-meltl., 
i felehs- ime) 10) 2; 
DENTAL POULTICE 





e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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known to listeners of station WJBK as 
Jack the Bellboy. Asked by a listener 
what he thought of Kenton’s music, the 
Bellboy had answered fearlessly: “It 
sounds like a threshing machine.” 

Insult. Protests were promptly 
forthcoming, notably one bearing the let- 
terhead of the International Harvester 
Co. International, the writer explained, 
manufactured threshing machines. And 
no loyal IHC man was going to stand idly 
by while his company’s threshing ma- 
chines were likened to Stan Kenton. 

To strengthen his case, the anti- 
Kentonian Harvester man had arranged 
for a microphone to catch the rhythmic 
magic of an International Harvester 
threshing machine (tentatively identified 
as a No. 125-SP combine) melodiously at 
work. He sent along a record of the 
results. 

Fair Play. Since then, with scien- 
tific impartiality, Jack the Bellboy has 
followed each playing of a Kenton record 
with the Harvester record. He asks read- 
ers to write in their preference. 

The station reports “thousands” of 
letters (a radio will be awarded for the 
best) mostly voting for No. 125-SP. 
Despite this, Kenton’s publicity agents 
seem (not quite surprisingly) cheerful 
about the whole thing. 


Verdi by video 


Newsmen used to consider the 
Metropolitan Opera good for two stories 
a year. When the season’s plans were an- 
nounced and, later, when the season’s 
deficit was announced. 

In one season as general manager, 
Rudolf Bing has changed all that. The 
Met’s plans, people and problems now 
hit front pages with clocklike regularity. 
Latest instance: 

Next year a special Met artists’ 
group will devote itself to opera for TV. 
Operas chosen won’t duplicate the Met’s 
regular New York schedule. They will be 
given in English, specially adapted and 
broadcast from TV studios, and may in- 
clude some new American operas as well 
as classics. 

Bing hopes sponsors will cluster 
around the Met’s video package. He 
most enjoys bringing opera to the public 
when doing so also brings money to the 
Metropolitan. 


New popular records 


Richard Whiting’s 1918 ballad 
Till We Meet Again, one of history’s most 
durable hits (7 million sheet-music sales; 
uncounted records) is out in a two-star 
final edition, sung by Jo Stafford with, 
of all people, Nelson Eddy (Columbia: 
7” LP or 10” 78). Another sure-fire hit is 
the Guy Lombardo version of the calypsi- 
fied rumba, 
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Elashlight, 
Batteries, 


CHROME 
PROTECTED 


Burgess has for over 40 years 
met the most exacting require- 
ments of consumers and indus- 
trial users of quality dry batteries. 
Burgess Batteries are sold every- 
where through outstanding dis- 
tributors and dealers. And again 
BURGESS is the leader in engi- 
neering and producing dry bat- 
teries for our armed forces in our 
campaign for World Freedom. 


BURGESS 
Flashlight 
BATTERIES 


pe oe Happiness (RCA Victor: 45 | BupGEss BATTERY COMPANY 


Freeport, tll. © Niagara Falls, Canada 
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NAME PLATE 
REFLECT 
LIGHT! 


For 








Easily attached to box or hous 
Name not to enveed 14 letters. For house or lawn use— 
give last name ONLY and house number. 

SEND NO MONE Yo Just mail onion giving name wanted 
on Pilate. ho, postman oa 1.00 
c.0.1 r a $1.00 





handling “Charge. 
NOW. 


RAY SIGN 4. Oept A408, 290 Sveter hve, Clatenal 98, Ot 





INSTANTLY Relieved, QUICKLY Removed 
Soft Corns occur only between the toes. To 
instantly relieve and ous remove them, use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in special size and 
shape for Soft Corns (Soft Corn Size). Be sure 
to ask for them by that name. Sold everywhere. 












BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany 
Precision 
focusing 


tlon money refund 
Send check or Ty SA4S Post 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-21 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, ~ gs 


‘A SAVE” 85% on WAR SURPLUS 


1951 CATALOG 
Fully Wlustrated. 1000's “ 
BARGAINS in NEW & WAR SURPLUS MERCHAN- 
DISE! SAVE NOW on Clothing, Outdoor 
Equipment, Hand & Power Tools, Elect. & Mech. 
Machine Tools, Hydraulic Cylinders, 
Bi Valves, Pumps & Motors. Send 50¢ Today! 
(refunded w 


AIR SICK ee 
NAUSEA <5 


.» Helps to control 
organs of balance, 
Quiets the nerves. 
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THE WORLD OVER 





is the power for the long pull ahead. 
Sheppard is the diesel for simplicity, 
dependability and a 75% fuel cost 
savings on any 34/4 to 100 H.P. job. 





WRITE today for free 
Sheppard Booklet 
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SHEPPARD DIESELS 


Hanover, Penna. 
w GENERATING 
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Who killed the Bug-Eyed Monster? 


Why the highbrows are turning to science fiction 


“What people think of as American 
literature these days,” says Dr. Gotthard 
Gunther, “isn’t. Hemingway and Stein- 
beck are just continuing a European tra- 
dition. 

“If you want something distinctively 
American, you must turn to science fic- 
tion.” 

Dr. Gunther is a Leipzig-trained phi- 
losophy professor, something of an au- 
thority on comparative cultures and au- 
thor of a forthcoming three-volume text 
on non-Aristotelian logic. With this kind 
of background, it might seem odd for him 
to spend his spare time reading maga- 
zines illustrated with scantily-clad fe- 
males fleeing from spiky, bug-eyed mon- 
sters. As a matter of fact, he doesn’t. 

The kind of science fiction which 
features BEMs (the trade abbreviation 
for Bug-Eyed Monsters) is scornfully de- 


scribed by upper-echelon fans like Gun- 

ther as “space opera.” It is merely the old 

Western story told over, with space ships 

and ray projectors instead of cayuses and 
olts. 

It is quite another brand of science 
fiction that Gunther thinks should be read 
and taken seriously. It will be, too. Slick 
magazines and book publishers have dis- 
covered it now; even TV and Hollywood 
are interested. Its main stock in trade is 
not horror or violence, but new ideas. 

Old Plots, New Approach. These 
have almost no taint of Buck Rogers 
about them. When futuristic technology is 


invoked, it is simply to permit a new 
twist in a straight human-interest plot, 
usually one which goes pretty deep into 
present-day problems: Is the human race 
really worthy of survival? Are there su- 
perior races in the Universe, and have 
they been watching us? How do we rate? 
At bottom, is mankind social and co-op- 
erative? Or selfish and ferocious? And, 
on this basis, who’s sane and who’s in- 
sane? These problems mesh neatly into 
plots like these: 

e @ A school psychiatrist, checking 
up on a problem-child, finds that the boy 
has, under assumed names, written and 
sold several brilliant books, composed a 
symphony or two, stirred up a couple of 
major scientific controversies—and con- 
tacted, pen-pal fashion, several other 
children of similar superhuman brilliance. 
Obviously, a new and superior breed of 





RKO Radio Pictures 


S Sf by Hollywood. Scientists find frozen space ship in RKO’s The Thing. 


homo sapiens is being born into the 
world. Inevitably, the old race is obsolete, 
and doomed—if the newcomers are let 
survive and propagate. What is the psy- 
chiatrist to do? 

een one of the first rockets to 
Mars goes a party of Christian mission- 
aries. They encounter native Martians. 
But these are utterly non-human, more 
like highly intelligent will-o’-the-wisps. Is 
it the missionaries’ duty to try to convert 
them? And, if so, how? 

e @ Frozen in the polar ice, an iso- 
lated exploring expedition finds, and acci- 
dentally destroys, an alien space ship, 
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wrecked many millenia ago. But they re- 
trieve a monstrous-looking “passenger.” 
Thawed out, this unlooses upon them 
what amounts to an intelligent disease, 
able to assume the shape of its victims to 
prey on new ones, able perhaps to destroy 
—to become—the whole population of the 
world. It is up to the uninfected expedi- 
tion-members to prevent this. 

Training the Authors. This last 
plot is screen-adapted in a current RKO- 
Radio movie, The Thing. Basis for it was 
a short story by John W. Campbell Jr., 
editor of Street & Smith’s Astounding 
Science Fiction and a dominant figure in 
modern highbrow s-f writing. 

Campbell has two new magazine 
rivals now, Galaxy Science Fiction and 
Mercury’s Fantasy and Science Fiction. 
But it was he who raised most of the cur- 
rent crop of s-f authors, and he trained 
them strictly as short-story and serial 
writers. Now, since book publishers are 
interested, hard-working editors at Dou- 
bleday, Simon & Schuster, Pellegrini & 
Cudahy and other houses are trying to re- 
train them to write novels. Some can, as 
Jack Williamson shows with Dragon’s 
Island (Simon & Schuster: $2.50), or 
John Wyndham with The Day of the 
Triffids (Doubleday: $2.50). Campbell 
himself has one: The Moon Is Hell 
(Fantasy Press: $3), which Hollywood 
may use as a sequel to Destination Moon. 

However, the science fiction books 
which still sell best are short-story col- 
lections, either by one author, like Dou- 
bleday’s fabulous Ray Bradbury (The 
Martian Chronicles; The Illustrated 
Man) or in anthology form. Julius Unger, 
a Brooklyn spice importer who has built a 
reading hobby into a lively mail-order 
s-f book business, reports his best-seller 
is the 1946 anthology, Adventures in 
Space and Time (Random House: $3). 

Fanatics. The current public for 
highbrow s-f is still comparatively small, 
probably under 200,000, according to Un- 
ger and to August Derleth, the Sauk City, 
Wis., writer and publisher who founded 
the first all fantasy-and-science-fiction 
publishing firm, Arkham House (there 
are about a dozen, now). 

However, the average intellectual s-f 
reader is a fanatical propagandist, ready 
to buy gift subscriptions for his friends 
at the drop of a 28th century plastic hat, 
so the readership probably will grow. 
There is at least one serious s-f TV pro- 
gram training youngsters for member- 
ship. And, for obvious reasons, the atom 
bomb has been a mighty stimulant. 

* * *# 

A cocky title (they admit it) is How 
to Grow the Best Lawn and Garden 
in Your Neighborhood, put out by 
Popular Mechanics Press at $2.50. But 
they insist it can deliver the goods, rea- 
sonably and easily. The editors make the 
reader start by constructing a miniature 
scale model of his property, a clever idea, 
and do some preliminary research: taking 
a soil analysis, for instance. 

* 8 *& 

In Britain, when a telephone opera- 

tor says “Are you through?” she means 
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“Are you connected?” Underdrawers are 
pants. French fried potatoes chips. A pie 
is a tart. “Saloon” means a sedan; a 
saloon is a pub. If you want a drugstore, 
you ask where the nearest chemist is.’ 

This data is in Eugene Fodor’s Brit- 
ain in 1951 (David McKay: $3), to- 
gether with almost all the other informa- 
tion an American may need to find his 
way—and have fun—in Britain. Also out: 
new Fodor matching guide-books to Italy, 
Switzerland and France. 

* 8 © 

“The general obscenity and _ blas- 
phemy of shipboard talk have gone al- 
most wholly unrecorded,” writes Herman 
Wouk in the foreword to his new novel 
The Caine Mutiny (Doubleday: $3.95). 
He adds: “This good humored billings- 
gate is . . . not significant, mere verbal 
punctuation of a sort, and .. . annovs 
some readers.” After which, he proceeds 
with a fine exciting tale of a mutiny on a 
World War II minesweeper-destroyer and 
still makes it impressively real. 

Impressively unreal, on the other 
hand, are the weird, wonderful military 
characters in Virgil Partch’s cartoon- 
guide for downhearted draftees: Here 
We Go Again (Duell, Sloan & Pearce: 
$1). Partch met some wonderful officers 
in the Army (last time), he says—but 
they were all nurses. 

- a 

Recently rumors ran rampant that 
somebody had “scooped” Dr. Kinsey on 
his second sex-survey report, not yet 
ready. This will be helpful sales-publicity 
for Albert Ellis’s The Folklore of Sex 
(Boni: $5), but there’s no basis for it. 
All Ellis has done, and a little too hur- 
riedly, was go through an assortment of 
current U.S. books, magazines, advertise- 
ments, movies and radio programs, listing 
their attitudes toward sex. 

His findings: (1) Americans are out- 
wardly more prudish than they need be; 
(2) inwardly they don’t believe in their 
own prudish notions, and (3) this com- 
bination of attitudes furnishes material 
for endless humor, some of it really fun- 
ny, some of it just crude, almost none 
of it new. 
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| Everything with My New 
| EN/TH® WEARING AID 





Don’t let deafness 
kill the joys of liv- 
ing. Let a Zenith 
home trial prove 
Ou, too, can even 
ear a whisper. 
Here’s Zenith’s 
amazing guaran- 
tee—if any $200 
hearing aid, IN 
YOUR OPINION, in 
any way outper- 
forms a Zenith 
your money back— 
(under our UNCON- 
DITIONAL 10-Day Return Privilege)— 
AND—YOU ARE THE SOLE JUDGE. 

Only $75.00 complete, ready to wear. 
Your choice of two great models—(1) 
The “MINIATURE” (2) the new “ROYAL” 
with the “Worry-Saver” Switch — aAND— 
NO HEARING AID NEED SELL FOR MORE 
THEN $75 IN OUR CONSIDERED OPINION. 
Inconspicuous as possible with Special 
Concealing Devices if Hearing Loss 
Permits. For authorized Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer in pone locality, consult your 
classified telephone book; or write us for 
complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free 
descriptive literature on request. 

Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 
FM and Television Sets. 


QSOS OSSOSOSSSS2S822S282258 
Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division-Dept. 447C 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicage 39, ill. 


Please send me free, details and complete de- 
scriptive literature (including time payment plan) 
and list of local dealers | may contact on the $75 
Zenith “Miniature” and “Royal”. 


See the new 
“ROYAL” with 
“Worry-Saver™ 
Emergency 
Switch. Even 
smaller than the 
tiny ‘‘MINIA- 
TURE”. Both mod- 
els at all dealers. 
Complete ready- 
to-wear $75 each. 
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CAMILLUS 


FINER, SHARPER 
KNIVES for every need 


Outstanding leader, the Pony 
jack knife leads the field 
for all-around serviceabil- 
ity. Its Tru-Ta blades 


of custom- surgical 
steel are specially tem- 
pered and honed to 
the amazing Perma- 


nized® ony that de: 
fies dulling. 
Also 

a tact stay 


CAMILLUS CUTLERY CO., Co 
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Considering a 


POWER 


LAWN MOWERZ, 





Look what you get 
in a PENNSYLVANIA 


Your better neighborhood dealer 
would like to sell you a Pennsylvania 
because he knows you'll be satisfied. 
He knows, too, that Pennsylvania 


mowers are made intentionally 
better. 


Fingertip control of throttle 
and clutch. 


Engine— Briggs & Stratton— 
1% H.P. (21" mower); 
1 H.P. (18" mower). 





Cutting Cylinder—Rigid— 
malleable iron “‘spiders.”’ 


Blades— Double-ground, 
full-tempered, 
crucible high carbon steel. 





Sharpening— Easy servicing by é4) 
removal of only 4 bolts. @u& 


Clutch— Spring-cushioned, 
@ positive action, 
both open and elosed. 





Height of Cut— Easy adjustment 
from %" to 2". 


€ 3} Ball Bearings— Cutting cylinder 
K2 and clutch mounted on 
Triple-A ball bearings. 





Drive—Chain drive and belt 


simple to adjust. 


“Advice to a Man About to Buy a 
Lawn Mower” and “‘How to Grow a 
Beautiful Lawn’”’ are the names of 
two informative folders which we 


Tires — Rubber, with wide tread, 
combination traction. 





Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
62 





















will be glad to send you on request. 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Division, 
Camden, N. J., of American Chain & Cable 
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Generous to a fault 


Within our great society, 
The doings of the RFC, 
Seem to reflect 
A slight neglect 
Of, shall we say, propriety! 
—George L. Scott 
. . e 
The president of the American Watch 
Workers Union complains that Ameri- 
cans are buying too many Swiss watches. 
Money to Bern? 
* _ * 
Competition between stenographers 
must be keen in Russia, since se many 
people there can take dictation. 


So U.S. Treasurer Mrs. Clark is 
wearing a hat made out of little old cheap 
$1 bills. Economy in Government at last! 


A whisper of its past 


Yes, money talks; 

But dime for dime, 

Its voice gets weaker 

All the time! 

—Don Moon 
o a a 
Suppressing the free-speaking news- 

paper La Prensa, Dictator Perén shows 
he believes that what the people of Argen- 


tina don’t know won’t hurt him. 
e +. 


“ELLIOTT MARRIES AGAIN”’— 
another fourth-termer in the Roosevelt 
family. 

Sandwich: Two slices of bread be- 
tween which there would be something if 
it weren’t for food prices. 

e . . 

Perén’s fatal attacks on La Prensa 

have naturally caused comment: When 





Stamaty for Pathfinder 
“I'd like to show this to my pop. I don’t 
think he realizes what’s going on.” 


dog bites newspaper, that’s news! 
° o . 

It seems that some loans in Wash- 
ington were made calmly and coolly but 
will never be collected. 

* . . 

Racketeers face three kinds of retri- 
bution—deportation, prosecution or tele- 
vision contracts. 


Quips 


Movie actor Larry Parks (The Jolson 
Story) tells a House committee he was a 
Communist from 1941 to 1945. He’d walk 
a million miles for one of your smiles, 
Mamminsky.—Des Moines Register. 

o * e 

It is hoped by one and all that the 
pace of inflation has been slowed. For a 
while there a “double-your-money-back” 
guarantee meant you just about broke 
even.—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


“The radio’s broken and I haven’t felt depressed all day—now here you come with @— 


newspaper.” 
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AR MY IN OVE RALLS 54,000 shopmen see 


to it that the Freight Cars and Locomotives of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are in First-class Condition for Any Demand 


With industry geared for new production records, 
America’s railroads, which are the bone and sinew of 
transportation for both industry and defense, will face 
an all-time-high demand for freight cars. 


Preparing to meet this demand, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road early last year launched the biggest freight car 
program in its history. We ordered 20,000 new 
freight cars costing $114 million. More than 7,000 
have been delivered and put to work. All will be on 
the rails this year. These are in addition to more than 


5,000 new cars built in the Pennsylvania's shops since 
January 1, 1948. 


Pennsylvania Railroad shopmen also are rehabilitating 
34,000 freight cars. More than 20,000 have been finished 
and returned to service. The others are coming along 
at a rate of 187 daily. 


For these new and rehabilitated cars, and for more than 
1,000 new Diesel-electric locomotives, nearly all of 
which have been delivered, we are spending $522 million, 
financed without government help or subsidy. 


To be ready with plenty of equipment and every other 
needed facility for any transportation demand is our aim. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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ENJOY YOUR CIGARETTE!... 
If you’re not happy with your present 
brand (and a 38-city survey shows that 
millions are not), smoke Luckies! You'll 
get the happy blending of perfect mild- 
ness and rich taste that fine tobacco— 
and only fine tobacco—can give you. 
Remember, Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So get complete smoking enjoy- 
ment. Be Happy—Go Lucky today! 
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